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ARL SPICH spent New- 
Year's. night with 


the devil. 
This is what all 
Duffenburghen 
said and thought. 
From that New- 

Year’sni ightCarl's 
‘fortune’ be- 


‘and it might 
ve 


cause of 
his friends said 
that he 
t w 
One,’ for a 
oe ’s friends are 
to, think that: 
good fortune 


"comes not alto- 


From gore 


thing about the 
«matter, I will tell 
it just as itvhap- 


“On New-Year’s 
t of the year 

Lio ball was given at 
the castle in the 


_Duffenburg. 


.On the peaks of the roofs and in the tower,of the 


_cerned a near neigh 


‘white as though thick 


“MAYBE THE SNOW. HIS FOOTSTEPS, MAYBE IT .WAS Tus 


“THE STRANGE ADVEN TURES OF CARL SPICH. 


By HOWARD PYLE. 


To the ball we shall go; 80 eer on your best manners, for we 
‘shall meet grand Si I can promise you. 


I. 
Durrensurcusy, as all men know, is in the kingdom, of S 
It is a queer, cozy, quaint old town; most of, 
many 
y-turvy. 
tow n-house 


houses have tall roofs that reach high up into the air, a 
of them ovérhang the street like flights of steps tarned 


storks build every year, and no one thinks bling them. 
t now it was winter-time. ' The ‘@torks “all left, and no- 
when hope is gone. 


« remaiped but their nests, ag empty as. 

“At the time of which I wrise the 
tented people, going their _ and troubling 
‘their heads about no man’s their own, without it con- 
bor. % 
This was the last day e-year 1798. The roofs were all 

had been spread over them; the 

snow lay in the street, and footsteps. sounded dull as th ev- 
ery men was walking in feathers. But though the sound of steps’ 
was dulled, the voices of those who spoke echoed loudly in the 
stillness of ‘everything. The air was biting and sharp and frosty, 
so that the thought of warm fires was pleasant to the mind. As 
evening fell the stars glittered frostily all over the dark sky, but 
_by-and-by the moon arose, and with its white light snuffed them 
out one by one until only a few of the brightest webc left.. Then, 
as the light grew stronger and the moon rose higher, the street 
looked like an ink blot on one side and glittered like fairy-land on 
the other. Away inthe distance stood the old castle of Duffen- 
burghen, perched on its high rock overlooking the town spread out 
at its feet. 

In the town the lights were bright against the windows, and by 
the shadows that passed actoss the curtains now and then yes 


 Couneil, and Unrl Spich, the blacksmith. 


€ } f 
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At the tow inn the great room was bright and wa sa the 
ing sery were busy carrying beer and pretzels to mahy people. 
Five fellows sat around a table im. the corner; they w 


Strauss, the shoemaker, Jacob Stein, the tailor, Withelin 
ver, the gilder, Heinrich Strutzenwaller, the ‘clerk of the’ Town 
Tiiese five men had good 
voices, and were going to sing—God willing—before more than 
ove house that night. They were now wetting their throttles with 
beer to make their voices the more mellow, 

Carl Spich, the blacksmith, was a tall, lobg-legged, handsome fél- 
low, rosy-cheeked and yellow- haired.- He was betrothed to Cath. 
erine Betzen, and all men knew that he hoped to be married: soon. 
If Carl took pride to himself for ove thing more than another, it 
was that many men said that he Jooked exactly like: the’) young 
Prince Fritz, son of his Serene Hightiess the Grand-duke, ' 

The others of the five were such men as you Tpight yee at = 
cross-roads, only Jacob Stein, the tailor, who was as wi 
winter apple, excepting for his’ ‘belly,; Which was, as 
stuffed pudding... But what Jacob Steip lacked Ses he ma 
up in voice, for he sang a mighty bass. 

“Yes,” said Heinrich Strutzenwaller, ‘Who ‘had béeeu sped peaking, 
“it is not every one who knows why this and thatJiappen, cTtss 
only we who see the inside of the clock that; ikudw why the;whicels 
go around.” 

Heinrich Sirdtesswaller was talking of state maiters, and was 
talking very wisely, for, being clerk of the Town Council, ‘he was 
prond of his knowledge of affairs ; wherefore all listened to him 
with muth attention, he being a great man amongst little fellows, 

But Carl Spich winked one eye and thrust his tongue isto his 


‘cheek, for he too was a great man amongst his fr iends, and could 


ill bear to have another treading on his toes in the crowd, as the 
sayin 
lg good,” said he; “ but miany a child peeps into the clock, 


and yet he neither tonches the wheels nor knows why they go 
around.” 


oer on page 10.) 
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were all saying Marry Our young Prince Fritz, 
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SPECIAL NOTICE TO READERS OF HARPER'S PERIODICALS. 


Harrre’s Macazimer, Harrer’s Werkty, and 
Harrrr’s Bazar gay be had for the years 1882, 
1883, and 1884. J'hose wishing to complete their 

will please send in their orders promptly. 

It is ER & an 

uture to keep the numbers of these period- 
fon Sor three years only. ' 


“Harpre’s Youna Prorre is one of the brightest, freshest, 
and most instructive juvenile weeklies published. Its aim is to 
both entertain and instruct, and its illustrations, stories, sketches, 
ete., are all of the best quality.”—Daily ican Register, 


HARPER’S YOUNG PEOPLE, 
Aw ty, 
Published December 30, contains two short stories, viz., “A Christ- 
mas Angel,” by Swett,and 
“HOW HARTY’S HOPE CAME TRUE,” 
by Kare Uroos Crane. | Thess ere ihatvated by beastiful wood. 


Haryrr’s YouNG $2 00 per 
A specimen copy of Harerr’s Youna Peorix will be sent on 
receipt of four. cents in postage stamps. 
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THE PRESIDENT AND THE REPUBLICAN 
PARTY. 


HE Senatorial contest in New York shows that the 
old factional fight in the Republican party is as 
bitter as ever, and jhat the result of the late election 
has done nothing t» repair the breach. The contest 
shows also the dangerous tendency to substitute the 
party for the principles and purposes of the party, and 
to make what is culled ‘fidelity to the party”—that 
is to say, the unhefitating support of the ‘‘ devil if he 
be regularly nominated”—the chief qualification for 
the Senatorship. The old Democrat who wished to 
have recorded upon his tombstone his gratitude to 
Providence that he had never voted anything but the 
Democratic ticket was not a typical man of sense nor 
a patriot: It is the duty of an American citizen to con- 
form his political action to his conscientious convic- 
tions in regard to the public welfare, not to the be- 
hest of a caucus or convention; and although he will 
generally approve the general purpose of one party 
more than of another, he betrays the highest trust of 
citizenship if he allows his party to control his con- 
scientious sense of public duty, or sophisticates him- 
self by the assertion that anybody and anything 
which his party proposes is better than anybody or 
anything which the other party proposes. A man 
may be more faithful to the principles of a party by 
refusing to support a particular party measure or 
nomination thaw by sustaining everything merely be- 
cause it has the party label. | 
The attack upon President ARTHUR as an unfitiing 
candidate for the Senatorship, not because of his char- 
acter, or public experience, or knowledge, or ability, 
or general identification with the Republican party, 
but because of ‘* lukewarmness” in supporting a par- 
ticular candidate, is an illustration both of the tend- 
ency of which we speak and of the vigor of the fac- 
tional feeling. Mr. ARTHUR was the chief candidate 
in the Convention against Mr. BLAINE. Immediate- 
ly upon the nomination of Mr. BLAINE, Mr. Bur- 
LEIGH, one of the most active of Mr. ARTHUR's friends, 
appeared upon the platform and read a telegram of 
congratulation from the President to Mr. BLAINE. At 
the election the President came to New York and 
voted for Mr. BLarne. But it is asserted with ludi- 
crous indignation that he did not speak at the proper 
moment to this or that official personage in the can- 
vass; that he was never heard to express himself 
warmly ; that some persons allied to him by marriage 
probably voted for Mr. CLEVELAND; that the Presi- 
dent did not ‘‘intimate” a desire for Mr. BLAINE’s 
election; and more stuff of the same kind, which 
should make an honorable Republican ashamed of the 
contemptible things which are done in the name of 
his party. It is apparently not enough that a Re- 
publican did not oppose a candidate whom he may 
have thought to be an unfit and dangerous man for 
the Presidency, it is not enough that, whatever his 
opinion of him-and of his nomination, he voted for 
him, but he must also have ardently professed a per- 
sonal preference for him, and have declared that a 
nomination which he thought unwise, but in which 
he acquiesced, was the perfection of wisdom. 
We presume, without any kind of personal infor- 
mation, that Mr. ARTHUR'S position was that of thou- 
sands of Republicans who did not approve the nomi- 


nation, but who supported it for the sake of the party. 
Such ‘S@pport can not be enthusiastic, but it may be 
honest, and it is very much honester than that sup- 
port which sneers at conscientious opposition as sen- 
timental and intolerable. If the thousands of Repub- 
licans who felt as we assume Mr. ARTHUR to have felt 
in the late campaign, but who voted for Mr. BLAINE, 
are to be condemned as doubtful Republicans, what 
a very select party it will be! But Mr. ARTHUR'S 
conduct as President was precisely what it should 
have been, except in permitting the performance of 
Conimissioner DUDLEY and the excursions of Secre- 
tary CHANDLER. If the President had undertaken to 
use the power of the Executive patronage to promote 
the election of any candidate for any office, it would 
have been a betrayal of the highest public trust, and 
he should have been impeached. The interference 
of office-holders in elections was long ago denounced 
by Mr. JEFFERSON as intolerable. And the Chief Ex- 
ecutive can not be too absolutely impartial in the 
conduct of his office during an election. His inter- 
ference is a direct attack upon the honesty of elec- 
tions by bribing voters with the emoluments of place. 
And if the President, in order to aid the election of a 
party candidate, may properly remove and appoint 
officers in the civil service, he may with equal pro- 
priety go upon the stump also and advocate the elec- 
tion of such a candidate. During the late campaign 
Mr. ARTHUR showed, as he has usually shown through- 
out his term, the highest sense of the dignity of his 
great office, and the assertions which are now made 
to injure him as a candidate for the Senatorial nomi- 
nation should commend him the more to the favor 
of Republicans who are not mere political hucksters. 


NON-PARTISAN REFORM. 


WHEN the Civil Service Reform Association was 
organized in 1880,and began the agitation which result- 
ed in the passage of the reform act of January 16, 
1883, there were strong Democratic declarations in 
favor of the reform. This was not to be attributed 
solely to the desire of an opposition to weaken the 
official patronage of a party in power, but to the hon- 
est conviction, which also was held by Republicans, 
that such a reform was desirable upon the highest con- 
siderations of public policy. A younger generation 
of Democrats was coming forward, which had no part 
and no interest in the ante-bellum Democratic tradi- 
tions and policy growing out of the questions of slav- 
ery, and it is among these that some of the most ear- 
nest and efficient friends of reform have been found. 
The proposition of reform was in no sense whatever 
partisan. It would affect no party as such, but it 
would withdraw from all parties the power of pat- 
ronage as a system of rewards and punishments. It 
laughed away the ridiculous theory that the change 
of policy decreed by an election could not be carried 
out without changing all the clerks in the employ- 
ment of the government. | 

Its proposition was that an election, which is prop- 
erly an expression of popular sentiment on great ques- 
tions of public policy, is converted by the old system 
of personal patronage into what HENRY CLAy called 
‘*a scramble for public plunder,” that is to say, a con- 
test for the control of the enormous expenditure for 
public salaries as a party bribery fund. This is as 
evident to intelligent and patriotic men in one party 
as in the other, and the result is equally evident to 
them. It takes the government from the people, and 
commits it to a few party chiefs,and converts the em- 
ployés of the government from agents of the whole 
people into servile bands of stipendiaries dependent 
upon the favor of politicians, and paid by the public 
money. This is the system which the reform breaks 
up, and how heartily it is supported in the Democrat- 
ic party the expressions from all sides show. The ex- 
tracts that we have published from controlling Demo- 
cratic journals are quite as strong, and show as clear 
a comprehension of the scope and significance and 
method of reform, as we have ever seen in Republican 
journals. The Bourbons in both parties, of course, 
scoff and sneer. But the reform has gone marching 
on over Bourbonism, and it will continue to march. 
It is the one vital measure which appeals to-day to 
the earnest sympathy and support of the best men in 
both parties. 

A recent striking proof of the remarkable progress 
of opmion upon this subject is that of the Legislature 
of South Carolina. Acoucurrent resolution was passed 
in the session of 1880 requesting the Senators and Rep- 
resentatives of the State in Congress to aid in the pas- 
sage of measures which would provide that the tenure 
of office in the civil service should no longer be de- 
pendent upon party success, that public employés 
should not be subject to political assessment, and that 
capacity and character should be the test of fitness for 
office, and the sole but certain guarantee of its tenure. 
The Legislature has now unanimously declared that, 
in view of the change in the administration of the 
national government, it desires to reiterate and re-af- 
firm the principles and policy of the resolution, and 
that it tenders the President-elect the approval and 
support of the people of the State in carrying out the 
provisions of the law in regard to civil service re- 
form, and it requests the Governor to forward a copy 


of the resolution to the new President when he shall 
have been inaugurated. No Republican Legislature 
has @ver made so unreserved a declaration in favor of 
the national reform, and there seems no reason to 
doubt that.the-reform sentiment in the Democratic 
party will assert itself not less vigorously and effect- 
ively than the same sentiment in the Republican party. 


_THE ELECTORAL COUNT. 


‘THE culpable neglect of Congress to provide a 
method of counting the electoral vote will happily 
not issue in a catastrophe this year, because there is 
no question of the result, and there will be no con- 
test. But there were some days after the election in 
which it seemed that the country might have serious 
reason to deplore the apparent incapacity of Congress 
to deal with this subject. The bill which has twice 
passed the Senate, and last year unanimously and 
without debate, is simple, reasonable, and satisfac- 
tory. It leaves to both Houses of Congress perfect 
freedom of action, and secures no party advantage of 
any kind whatever. The bill provides that if any 
State fails to determine who are its lawful electors, 
only those electoral votes shall be received which the 
two Houses, acting separately, shall concurrently de- 
cide to be the lawful votes. But if the State has de- 
cided, and only one certificate is presented, it shall be 
rejected only by the affirmative vote of both Houses. 

Mr. EaTon,.a Connecticut Democrat, interposed a 
bill of his own, which prevented agreement upon the 
Senate bill. Mr. EATon is now reported as saying 
that he shall press his bill, and if it is not adopted he 
proposes to introduce a resolution providing for the 
appointment of tellers to count and declare the vote, 
and if objection is made to the vote of any State, he 
proposes to dispose of it by a majority vote of the 
united Houses. This is a plan to swamp the Senate, 
and if its principle be correct, there is no reason what- 
ever why the Senate should be called upon to act at 
all. Either it should take no part, or its equal rights 
as the especial representative of the States as States 
should be respected. There is a suggestion which is 
sometimes made that the Constitution, having intrust- 
ed the election to the House in a certain contingency, 
has selected the House as the important body in the 
decision. But this view overlooks the fact that the 
electoral count is a procedure to determine, among 
other things, whether that contingency has arisen. 

It is fair to assume that the Senate will not assent 
to any plan which deprives it of its just rights in this 
important matter. The excellence of the scheme 
which it has twice approved is attested by the hearty 
acquiescence of Senators of all parties. It is plainly 
constitutional, and it is most reasonable. Mr. Ea- 
TON’s plan of deciding all objections by a majority 
vote of the joint body is exceedingly simple, but it 
has the disadvantage of neglecting the essential dis- 
tinction of the constitutional method of the Presiden- 
tial election, which is that it is an election by States, 
and not by a popular majority. 


OUR CANADIAN NEIGHBORS. 


AMONG the commercial treaties proposed there is as 
yet no mention of renewed reciprocity with Canada. 
Yet a wise and friendly convention with our imme- 
diate continental neighbor would have many advan- 
tages of many kinds. The recent commercial policy of 
Canada, with the limited range of Canadian produc- 
tion, has not shown satisfactory results. Mr. Harpy, 
Provincial Secretary of the Ontario government, re- 
cently said that the tariff question is again coming up 
for settlement, and that Canada wants a reciprocity 
treaty with the United States. America, he thinks, 
should have a great system of continental free trade, 
and protection against the outside world. Such views 
naturally tend to a favorable feeling toward actual an- 
nexation with the United States, and Mr. Harpy says 
that he is assured of a strong under-current of such 
feeling, especially among Canadian manufacturers. 
This feeling is said to exist in the maritime provinces, 
and especially in Manitoba, which is by nature close- 
ly related to ‘‘ the States.”’ 

The annexation feeling is so vigorous in New 
Brunswick that at a late meeting of the Board of 
Trade in St. John it was thought best to introduce a 
resolution of opposition to it, and the debate upon it 


_ showed a strong conviction,.in the words of one of the 


disputants, that colonial relations are-not favorable to 
the development of a country: He added that Canada 


requires a treaty-making power, and that it needs fair 


trade with the United States. The plan of imperial 
federation which Sir JoHN MACDONALD favors pro- 
vides for colonial representation in the British Par- 
liament, and for common colonial contributions for 
colonial defense, so that Canada would aid pecuniari- 
ly in furnishing discipline for Zulus and Arabs. This 
is not a plan likely to be favored, and is well described 
as ‘‘a spasm of reaction.” 

Instead of a partial reciprocity treaty, therefore, 
when Canadian relations come up for consideration, 
it would be well to reflect whether commercial union 
might not bea wiser policy. Canada, indeed, promises 
to be the dependent country, whose destiny will be de- 
termined by normal influences and by its real wishes. 


Ye 
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Part II. of “ Vivian's Christmas Journey,” by I. Srr- 
VEenson, concludes that imaginating trip. .“ Malachi Bigsby’s Re- 
form,” by Waterman, is a bit of fun with a negro boy as 
the hero. “In the First Flight,” by Suxrwoop Rysz, tllustrated by 
Garay and“ The Force of Need,” by Howarp add to 
the humorous part of this exceptionally bright number. 
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England would not oppose a sincere desire for Canadian 
independence, and the United States will not seek:to 
annex orto absorb. But ifa possible possession of Nic- 
aragua by @ European power makes our protectorate of 
that nondescript country desirable, a friendly ascend- 
ency in an. adjoining country of our own race and 
language is certainly worthy of careful meditation. 


THE PARDONING POWER. 


AN interesting paper upon the Pardoning Power 


was read. in September, at Saratoga, before the Na- 
tional Prison Association, by Professor Francis W ay- 


LAND, the Dean of the Yale Law School. It is a brief 
but thorough treatise upon the subject, and considers 
where the pardoning power should be lodged, and 
how. it should be exercised. Professor WAYLAND de- 
fines a pardon as a remission of the penalty imposed 
by a court of justice, and this is a more accurate defi- 
nition than has yet been given; as is shown by an 


analysis of that of Chief Justice MARSHALL, which is 


generally accepted. In -twenty-eight of: the States 
this power is conferred by the State Constitution upon 
the Governor;. other delegations of the power are to 
the Governor and a council, or to the Governor and the 
Senate, or to the Governor and certain law officers of 
the State, or to the Governor and other high State of- 
ficers. In many States the Governor reports or files 
a list of pardons with the reasons, and the pardons 
may be absolute or conditional. 

_ In considering the question where the pardoning 
power should be lodged, Professor WAYLAND remarks 
that, from the general conditions of a legal trial, there 
is always and justly a strong presumption of the guilt 
of a convicted prisoner. Consequently, as a hearing 
for pardon often involves a consideration of the value 
of the evidence, the tribunal of pardon should have a 
judicial element; as there is often a plea of insanity, 
there should be in the tribunal an expert in mental 
disease; and as convicts can often command political 
influence, the tribunal'should be superior to partisan 
consideration. But as these qualifications are sel- 
dom combined in one person elected by popular vote, 
it is obvious that the wisest plan is to-intrust the 
pardoning power to a Board of Pardons. This is 
the practice in Connecticut, which has established a 
board, composed of the Governor, a judge of the Su- 
preme Court of Errors, and four persons appointed 
by the General Assembly, one of whom must be a 
physician. The actual members at present are, be- 
sides the Governor and judge, a physician who is an 
expert in mental disease, an editor long interested in 
prison management, and two prominent lawyers. The 
practical results of the action of the new tribunal, as 
compared with those of a few previous years, are 
shown by the*fact that in 1879 the percentage of pe- 
titions to pardons was 22; in 1880, it was 20; in 1881, 
it was 13; in 1882, it was 21; and in 1883, it was 74. 
The- most careful and intelligent way is always the 
best way. 
_ In considering the question of the exercise of the 
pardoning power, Professor WAYLAND lays down a 
few fundamental postulates. Society justly insists 
upon .adequate protection from convicted criminals. 
The presumption of innocence does not survive a ver- 
dict of guilty, and the deterrent element of punish- 
mient lies.mainly in its certainty. The object of im- 
prisonment is to protect society by confining and re- 
forming,.the criminal... Yet real reform is improbable 
in.a.prison where there is no systematic individual 
treatment. Now as the desire to escape punishment 
will be greater than ever after punishment has begun, 
every exculpating statement for the convict must be 
rigorously scrutinized. Petitions, therefore, however 
numerously. or respectably signed, should be disre- 
garded unless the signers will submit to an examina- 
tion in open court to show what they know of the 
matter. Proof of good character may mitigate the 
original sentence, but it should generally have little 
weight with the Court of Pardons. Good conduct in 
prison may be rewarded by a fixed remission of time 
in the penalty, but it is not proof of reformation. 
The plea of incurable illness should be most search- 
ingly investigated. 
tablished, immediate release is the prisoner's right; 
and it seems only fair, although Professor WAYLAND 
does not suggest it, that some solid recompense should 
be made for the huge and injurious wrong which has 
been done. So, if beyond doubt the sentence was too 
severe, some mitigation would be proper, and for fidel- 
ity to duty in seasons of peculiar peril in the prison 
some consideration would be but fair. Professor 
WaYLanpb’s long and intelligent attention to the 
prison question has given his words an authority 
which will be enhanced by this excellent little essay. 


THE: SARATOGA MONUMENT. 


THE Hotise of Representatives has concurred in the Sen- 
ate bill which appropriates $40,000 for the completion of 
the Saratoga Monument. The bill was in charge of Mr. 
WEMPLE and Mr. Cox, to whom the State is greatly indebt- 
ed for their friendly and effective advocacy of the measure, 
and the bill was taken up by unanimous consent and pass- 
ed. Congress had previously given $30,000 for the pur- 
pose; the State has given $25,000, and $10,000 have been 
raised by private subscription. 

The monument is completed, and there remain only to be 


If innocence of the crime be es-. 


finished the statues of SCHUYLER, GaTEs, and MorGAN, and 
the entablatures within the shaft. The remaining expense, 
it is expected, will be met by a State grant, and then the 
most important Revolutionary monument in the State of 
New York will be fully completed. 

There is no spot in the State and no event in its history 
more worthy of commemoration than the famous surrender 
of BuRGoYNE. As Mr. Cox truly says, “it dominates all,” 
for it was the culmination and decisive event of the great 
contest. We observe that Mr. W. L. STong, the indefatiga- 
ble Secretary of the Monument Association, and the histo- 
rian of the event, has received from the Earl of Carnarvon, 
whose ancestress, Lady HARRIET ACLAND, accompanied 
BURGOYNE’s army, and whose memoir was written by Mr. 
STONE, a small gold-embroidered slipper which was worn 
by that lady. There will be no room of trophies in the 
monument, or Mr. STONE might well display his Cinderella 
treasure, a token that the hostile feelings of the renowned 
BURGOYNE campaign are passed, let us hope, forever. 


A CHEF INDEED. 


_ A CORRESPONDENT in London sends a good story which 
is told at the clubs, . Lord DuFFERIN, ambassador at Con- 
stantinople, wrote to Cook, the famous guide of “ tourist” 
parties all over the world, to come and move him and his 
legation to England. Cook replied that nothing would 
give him more pleasure, but that unluckjly he was at the 
moment engaged in moving Lord WOLSELEY aud the Brit- 
ish army to Khartoom! Our correspondeyt adds that there 
will soon be Cooks who will take contracts to carry on 
wars. | 


A SEASONABLE SERMON. 


THERE will be many excellent New-Year’s sermons preach- 
ed all around us—and may we all listen and heed! But 
there will be none more excellent or more seasonable than 
the little story by Mrs. Rose Terry Cookg, called The 
Deacon’s Week, which PUTNAM publishes. It is a little 
homily of practical Christianity preached with that insight 
and skill which distinguish the author—a sermon to be 
read in ten minutes, and its keen humor 4nd pungent prac- 
ticality make it as serviceable as some much longer dis- 
courses of a more serious form. | 


COLONEL HIGGINSON IN THE “ BAZAR.” 


OvuR most esteemed contemporary HARPER’s BAZAR offers 
another and signal attraction for its new volume in the 
series of papers by Colonel T. W. HIGGINSON upon “ Women 
and Men.” An accomplished and charming writer, master 
of a brilliant and incisive style, he is also a man of shrewd 
observation and of strong convictions, who belongs to the 
church militant of letters, and his readers may be sure not 
only of entertainment, but of spur and stimulus from his 
nervous pen. | 

It is, as “ An Old Bachelor” knows, a delightful audience 
to which he will address himself—an audience which looks 
to the Bazar not only for elucidation of those mysteries 
which pertain exclusively to the adornment of woman, but 
for pleasant, humorous, suggestive, aud even learned con- 
versation upon the higher interests common to men anid 
women, which will be the substance of Calonel HIGGINSON’s 
brief discourses. 

Indeed, the BAZAR is unique among special journals for 
its happy treatment of its “specialties,” It reflects the 
character of the myriad firesides at which it is a stated vis- 
itor, in its discursive sweep of topics treated with that light 
and free-handed touch which arouses no fierce contention 
and strikes no dissonant. note. If it be the misfortune of 
any reader of the WEEKLY not to know familiarly its ur- 
bane contemporary the Bazar, the WEEKLY begs to observe 
to him that he could never make its acquaintance under 
pleasanter and more favorable auspices than those of the 
beginning of Colonel HIGGINSON’s papers. 


PERSONAL, 


Ir is a cause for regret that the severe illness of the Hon. 
Rosert C, Winturop, of Boston, will prevent him from delivering 


the address that he has prepared for the dedication of the Wash- . 


ington Monument. Thirty-seven years ago he commemorated the 
laying of its corner-stone by an oration of great brilliancy, and he 
has long been one of the foremost American orators of the classic 
school, of which the late Epwarp Everett was a conspicuous 
member. Several years ago Mr. Winturop told the present writer 
that a prime maxim of success Was to “ go slow in the exordium.”’ 

—It is the golden age of the novelist. CHartes Dickens lies 
buried in Westminster Abbey, and Cuartes Reapxk is to have a 
memorial church in Willesden, England. 

—Governor CLEVELAND to Mr. O. J. Coucntjn, of Binghampton, 
New York: “I am averse to gifts naturally, and if they are from 
a stranger, I can see no reason why they should be bestowed. My 
election to office merely obliges me to perform the duties of such 
office for the compensation allowed. I thank you none the less 
sincerely for your kindness, while I say [ must decline your gift. 
I will return the same by express to-morrow.” 

—A heroic statue in honor of the late Rear-Admiral Dupont 
has been erected in Washington. The old sailor stands erect on 
the quarter-deck, dressed in the uniform of his rank, and holding 
a marine glass. Senator Bayarp, at the unveiling, pointed out 
that the work was in the line of public justiee and proper recog- 
nition of the unselfish devotion of the individual for the welfare 
of the community. | 

—The late Davin Lypia Scypam had the distinction of being 
the only rich New York merchant who retired from business in 
his thirty-first year, and for forty years afterward was absolutely 
out of business. One of his intimate friends was Grorar Peasopy, 
the philanthropist, whom he resembled in his spirit of benevolence, 
in his fondness and aptness for entertaining, and in his knowledge 
of other lands than ours, His ancestors settled on Long Island 
two hundred years ago. He was an old volunteer fireman, and 
used. to speak of it with pride. 

—The ex-Empress Evcénie is building for herself a beautiful 
mausoleum, not in France, but in England, in the town of Farn- 
borough, whose inhabitants are very fond of her, partly because 
she goes out shopping and is kind to their poor. 

—eneral W.T. SHermMan was the central figure at the latest 
banquet of the New England Society in New York city, and the 
large number of distinguished members and guests cheered him 
so heartily that the old soldier was visibly affected. He is mod- 
estly of the opinion that “the Brooklyn Bridge surpasses any work 


that ever emanated from the human brain.” He is, perhaps, the 
most unambitious great man that this country has produced, He 
spoke of himself as “an old man with many grandchildren and oth- 
er young ones to attend to.” 

—Tovurcutnerr’s opinion of Saran Bernnarpt has recently 
been made public in his memoirs. The distinguished French act- 
ress always reminded him of a toad, and he could see little in her 
but an aptness for grimaces, for mouthing, and for posturing. 
Tourcuénerr never would have become famous as an artist were 
his portrayals in general characterized by so little sense of pro- 

ion. 
ee OS Ristort comes back to America with all the old fire 
and ambition, but both she and we have changed. She is older, 
and, as is always the case at her time of life, the means of expres- 
sion are fewer and less subtle. Besides, she has to contend with 


a language not her own. As for us Americans, our histrionie ideal. 


has become higher, especially of late years, and through such work 
as Mr. Irnvyine’s. We care less for the classics, too. But Ristori's 
fame was justly earned, and is secure. 

—The old volunteer fireman of the city of New York is still a 
type of gallantry and dash in saving human life. Mr. D. B. Scno- 
FIELD, on the morning of December 18, while going down town, 
saw Mrs. Eva Hunter at a third-story window of a burning house, 
her escape cut off by flames below. No one in the crowd dared 
to pass through them and attempt her rescue. ScHorir.p did so, 
at the risk of his life, and brought her down to the street on his 
shoulders. There are hundreds of similar instances in the Story 
of the Old Volunteer Fire Department, published by Harper & 

ROTHERS. 


—Madame Scatcut, in her suit against Manager for ar-. 


rears of salary, has introduced the world to the interesting fact 
that a prima donna assoluta can not sing well or safely two hours 
after eating a hearty meal. She proved the fact by the testamony 
of several eminent singers, among them Miss Crara Louise 
LOGG. 

—One of the best-known art critics in this country declares that 
the lucubrations of his brother critics disturb his feelings to a 
greater extent than do the works of artists whom he is called upon 
to criticise, and that he makes it a matter of duty to “ go for” the 
former persons as often and as vigorously as he conveniently can. 

—Princeton College suffers a loss in the resignation of Mr. 
Grorce Gocprr, for fifteen years instructor in athletics, who has 
been called to the superintendency of the New York Athletie Club, 
at a salary almost double that which he has been receiving. Pro- 
fessor GoLpiE is an accomplished gymnast, an apt teacher’, and a 
modest man of unsullied reputation. Hundreds of his old pupils 
now in this city will be glad of the change, but sorry for Princeton, 
whose annual gymnastic contests have long been one of the most 
interesting features of Commencement week. 

—Mr. C. W. Birp, captain of the Priiceton foot-ball team, has 
written an interesting letter in which he asserts that the late con- 
test with the Yale team was “ free from brutality and foul Playing 
of every description beyond any game that I have ever played in. 
The Princeton team came out of it in as sound a shape as it en- 
tered it, the reason being the perfect physical condition of the men, 
and their dependence on skill, not weight. Foot-ball is a rough 
game, but for men in condition it is as safe as puss-in-the-corner.” 

—Now that the Commercial Cable Company has started out in 
business, and reduced the price of messages to London to forty 
cents a word—the charge was five dollars in 1866—the public 
have reason to thank Mr. Jawes Gorpon Bennett for a new display 
of that magnificent enterprise which sent Stan.ey to the heart of 
Africa and the Jeannette expedition to the polar seas. 

—Dr. Orrver WENDELL Hotwes describes the late N. P. Wituis 
as “something between a remembrance of Count D’Orsay and an 
anticipation of Oscar WILvE.” 


—Prince Bismarck informs the German Reichstag that his _ 


clerks work from eight o’clock in the morning until midnight, that 
they are excellent lawyers and linguists, that they are absolutely 
trustworthy, and that he pays them much less than they would 
ordinarily earn in private life. 

—Mr. Jackson 8. Scuvttz, who has long been prominent in ad- 
ministrative reform, is more than six feet high, well-proportioned, 


of commanding presence, frank, genial, enthusiastic, and resolute, - 


a trusted leader in great political crises, but a scorner of political 
office. As a leather merchant he has acquired a large fortune. 
He is one of the founders of the Union League Club, and possesses 
as much hard common-sense as any man in the country. He dis- 
tinguished himself the other day in the Chamber of Commerce by 
pronouncing the doctrine that “foreign markets are of doubtful 
advantage to the American producer” to be “ cranky.” 

—Two distinguished foreigners now sojourning in this country 
have announced the possibility of their becoming American citi- 
zens—Colonel Mapieson and Professor Ricuarp N. Proctor. At 
present these gentlemen are subjects of her Majesty the Queen of 
England. 

—Dr. Forpycr Barker has had a fine triumph over his ere- 
mies, who tried to prove that he had told an untruth in saying 
that he was a graduate of the Paris Ecole de Médicene. . The doc- 
tor is a leading authority throughout the civilized world in mat- 
ters of gynecology, and both physically and professionally is a 
notable figure; but doubtless he never knew until now how many 
warm friends he has. 

—Mr. E. L. Masor has the honor of securing the first scholarship 


of the Hatiaamren-Harprer fund. He is in his twenty-first year, © 


and for two years has been a pupil of the Art Students’ League in 
this city. He will hold the scholarship for two vears. 

—M. Zo, in a preface to a republished early work, tells a pa- 
thetic story of his sufferings at the beginning of his literary ca- 
reer, especially how he was actually in need of bread, because he 
could not sell what he had written. The turn in the tide came 
when he made a contract with an editor of a Marseilles news 
to furnish him with police reports at two cents a line, to be used 
as the basis of a romance. 

—The Prince of Wales,” says the London World, “ was absent 
from London for weeks together last summer. The consequence 
was that the season was a failure, and the entire social system was 
dislocated. Nobody knew what to be at or what to do, because 
the Marlborough House ideal was not visible.” 

—Mr. Freperic Vinton, the librarian of Princeton College, has 
prepared a subject-catalogue of its library of sixty thousand vol- 
umes, which the expert, not less than the general reader, will be 
likely to appreciate at its full worth. The work is not « clerk’s 
catalogue of names, but a librarian’s catalogue of topics. The 
trustees of the college, who called Mr. Vinton to his present posi- 
tion some ten years ago, deserve to be,congratulated on having 
found the sort of man they were looking for. He had already had 
excellent training in the Congressional Library at Washington. 

—Mr. Joun G. says of “ Snow-Bound”: “It was writ- 
ten after two beings had passed away whom I loved devotedly— 
my mother and my sister. It is in one sense a memorial of them, 
and as I could not dissociate them from my home, the poem be- 
came a narrative of my early days in Haverhill. The physician 
referred to was my old friend Dr. Tukoporr Wetp, of whom [ 
also speak in the prelude to a little poem, ‘The Countess,” and the 
young woman is Miss Harriet Liversorg, the daughter of Judge 
Livermore. I became acquainted with her while she was stop- 
ping at Dr. WeLp’s house. She |was highly gifted and eccentric, 
but very strong-minded and willful, and was always a religious 
enthusiast,” | 


per. 
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ADRIAN VIDAL. 


By W. E. NORRIS, 


” « ” 6 
AvTHor oF “ MDLLE. pE Mersac,” 


ETC. 


CHAPTER L 
A CHANCE ENCOUNTER. 


A youna man was sitting before a writing-table in his bedroom 
at that overgrown caravansary, the Schweizerhof, at Lucerne; By 
his elbow lay a burned-out pipe; a few books of reference and 
various seribbled notes surrounded the blotting-book over which 
he was bending; while beneath his hand a blank half-sheet of 
foolscap was waiting—and had, indeed, been waiting some little 
time—to receive the first strokes of the hovering pen. But the 
pen continued to hover dubiously; the hand that held the pen 
shook; the brain - 
which should have 
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ling. In the month of May travellers alight there from all quar- 
ters. Some, like our misguided author, come from the north; not 
a few invade it from over the German frontier ; but it is the south, 
whence the great army of invalids is then wending its way home- 
ward, that supplies the little town with the bulk of its fugitive 
guests. from Egypt, from Algeria, from Italy, from the Riviera, 
they pour over the mountains, or burrow under them, and alight- 
ing, with querulous buzzings and murmurings, for a night, pass on, 
to be succeeded on the following day by a crowd as large and as 
uproarious. - Just now—for the afternoon was on the wane, and 
two trains and a steamer had come in—a strong contingent of 
them had arrived at the Schweizerhof. Vidal eould hear them 
stamping up and down the corridors, calling to their servants, 
scolding the waiters, ringing their bells, and slamming their doors. 
_ Presently there came a knock at his own door, one of those 
irresolute, deprecating taps which are so much more irritating to 
the nerves than a loud bang. 

“Oh, come in!” said the young man, resignedly. 

However, nobody took advantage of the permission, so he sighed 


been conveying direc- 
tions to the hand was 
worried and unman- 
ageable, as well it = 
might be. For of all 
positions in which an 
author can choose to 
place his writing-ta- 
ble, that beside an 
open window over- 
looking a glaring lake 
is probably the least 
advantageous, and of 
all buildings a hotel 
is about the most 
unsuitable for the 
work of composition. 
Again, of all hotels 
the Schweizerhof is 
one of the busiest; 
finally, of all towns in 
Christendom Lucerne 
is quite the most 
distractingly noisy. 
Church bells jangle 
and boom there per- 
petually ; steamers 
shriek, carts rattle 
over the stones, por- 
ters, forever loading 
and unloading omni- 
buses, yell at one an- 
other, and the propri- 


= = 


etors of the hotel— 


We 


fearing, no doubt, 
that these cheerful 
sounds may not suf- 
fice to keep up the 
spirits of their guests 
—have not shrunk 
from adding to them 
a full private band, 
which Berapes . and 
tootles indefatigably 
beneath the windows. 
From early morning 
to midnight, or near 
it, the hubbub rages, 
until one -ceases to 
wonder that the poor 
clerk, feverishly‘ tot- 
ting up accounts in 
the bureau, should 
look so like an es- 
caped lunatic. 

The author on the 
second floor was al- 
ready beginning to 
display points of re- 
semblance to that 
overworked official. 
His facewas haggard, 
his sighs were piteous 
to hear, and his fair 
hair would have been 
dishevelled if it had 
been long enough. 
As it was, he had 
only succeeded in rub- 
bing all trace of a 
parting out of it, and 
causing it to stand up 
in abrupt tufts here 
and there, so that 
any one who had not 
known what he was 
about might have 
supposed him to have 
just tumbled out of 
bed. For the rest, he 
was a good - looking 
young fellow enough, 
his forehead being 
broad and square, his 
nose straight, and the 
gray eyes beneath 
his somewhat arched 
brows large and ex- 
pressive. slight 
mustache hardly concealed his mouth, which a physiognomist 
would at once have pronounced to be the mouth of an artist or 
an imaginative writer. A practiced physiognomist might, even at 
this early period of Adrian Vidal’s career, have seen reason to place 
him in the latter category, for he bore certain outward signs of 
the nervous literary temperament, and already upon his forehead 
were faintly traced those horizontal lines which the plough of 
Time so soon deepens into furrows. The lines were rather more 
sete than usual just now, owing to the causes above al- 

to. 


“Why, one might as well be in London, you know,” he ex- 
claimed aloud, addressing himself in a tone of gentle remonstrance 
to space. “In all my born days I never heard such an infernal 
din. And this is the month of May, too! ‘What can it be like in 
summer, when the tourists are loose ?” ; 

Adrian Vidal had never been at Lucerne before, or he certainly 
would not have fallen into the error of supposing that it is a quiet 
retreat at any time, unless it be in the dead of the winter—and 
even then, most likely, the church bells do not cease from troub- 


“YOU COULDN'T OBLIGE ME BY TELLING ME THE NUMBER OF MY ROOM?" | : 


and began to cudgel his brains once more. After about a minute 
the timid signal was repeated. | 

“Entrez! Herein! Favorisca! 
savagely. ‘Stay out, then,” he concluded, in a more philosophical 
tone, and returned to his work. 

Then the door was slowly and creakingly opened abont a foot, 
and through the aperture appeared the head and shoulders of a 
mild-looking old gentleman with long gray hair and spectacles. 
“Oh,” said the intruder, in accents of disappointment, “ then this 
is not my room, after all. I was afraid it couldn’t be.” 

“Jt isn’t,” answered Vidal, more curtly than courteopsly. His 
manners and his temper were both fairly good in a general way, 
but it was rather too provoking that any one should have enter- 
tained a doubt as to the ownership of the apartment after having 
been bawled at in four languages. ) 

“I beg your pardon, I’m sure,” said the old gentleman, retreat- 
ing at once. Nevertheless he did not quite shut the dopr, and as 
Vidal, with an imprecation, was starting up to rectify this omis- 
sion, the gray head of his tormentor was thrust in again. “I 


he continued, rubbing his chin in perplexity. 
even remember which story. it was on. 
point of noticing it, too, before I went out.” 


himself at his table again. ; 
into a good-humor, which was always an easy process with him. 
“ Writing be hanged !” said he, shutting up his blotting-book and 


‘ Every 
| says.” 
Come én /” shouted . Vidal, | 


suppose,” began the latter, hesitatingly, “ you couldn’t oblige me 
by telling me the number of my room, could you 


9)? 


“ Well, really,” returned Vidal, half laughing, half annoyed, 


“I’m afraid not. How could J, you know, considering that I never 
set eyes on you before ?” 


“ No, no—to be sure,” agreed the other. “It’s. very awkward,” 
“You see, I can’t, 


And yet I did make a 


“ Hadn’t you better apply to the hall porter?” said the young 


man. 


“Dear me! yes, of course; so I will. A very good idea! Iam 


much obliged to you, sir, for suggesting it,” cried the other, 
brightening up amazingly. 
off to put it into execution. | 


And without more adieu he trotted 


“What an original old person!” muttered Vidal, as he seated 
Then he laughed a little, and so feil 


beginning to whistle. 
“There's no greater 
mistake than writing 
when one is not in 
tune for it. It’s a 
waste of time and a 
waste of vital power ; 
and, besides that, it’s 
apt to get one into the 
fatal habit of being 
satisfied with some- 
thing less than one’s 
best.” 

This last reflection 
will sufficiently show 
that Mr. Vidal had as 
yet had but small ex- 
perience of his.craft. 
A man who can’t 
complacently put up 
with work which falls 
below the utmost lim- 
it of his powers must 

. either be a genius or 
a tyro, and it is cer- 
tain that Vidal was 
not a genius. His 
was the happicr lot 
of possessing talents 
slightly above tlie avy- 
erage, keen faculties 
of observation, anda 
mind quick to receive 
impressions. It has 
already been said 
that he was physieal- 
ly favored above his 
fellows; so that it 


— 


— 


should seem’ as if 
nothing had been 
« lacking to make 


this young author a 
thoroughlycontented 
mari, unless it were 
money, of which, in- 
deed, he had not 
quite so much as he 
could have desired. 
Yet even this defi- 
ciency could hardly 
be counted a draw- 
.back. to happitess, 
since he had enough 
for present needs, 
and leoked forward 
to making his fortune 
in the pleasantest of 
all possible ways, 
namely, by his own 
exertions. When it 
is added that the 
proposed exertions 
were to be employed 
fin the composition of 
novels, it will be more 
than ever apparent 
how young Mr. Vidal 
was. 

He pushed aside 
his writing-table, and 
resting his elbows. 
upon the window-sill, 
looked out upon the 
blue lake, with its 
wooded promonto- 
ries, and the snowy 
mountains of Uri ris- 
ing cloud-capped in 
the distance. “It's 
all ‘very lovely,” he 
murmured; “ only 
one can’t enjoy it, 
unfortunately. Good 
heavens ! what a 
paradise one might 
of this place 


if one could. but 
sweep away thie 
hotels. and the 
steamers and the 


: | tourists at a blow! 
prospect pleases, and only man is vile,’ as the hymn 


He lowered his gaze to the strip of garden directly beneath him 


and the shady promenade on the quay, where ‘assorted specimens 
of humanity were congregated in large numbers, happily uncon- 
scious of their vileness. 
grunts, was tuning up for a fresh outburst; about the low wall 
which bordered the lake hung a crew of those loungers—touts, 
guides, boatmen, and others—who batten upon the modern wan- 
derer; the modern wanderer himself was exhaustively represented 
in every variety of garb. 


The band, with preliminary squeaks and 


“‘That’s uncommonly like Heriot’s back,” mused Vidal, his eye 


falling upon a rather shabby shooting coat among a host of others. 
And then, with more animation—“ By Jove! At is Heriot's back. 
What an odd chance!’’ 


He seized his hat, ran quickly down-stairs, and was presently in 


a position to deal a resounding slap upon the back which he had 
identified, and which was a somewhat round one. 


The owner of the back started and said, mildly, but with a little 
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pardonable irritation, “Don't do that, whoever 
you are; I don’t like it.” 

He was a man of something under middle age, 
although his head and his short pointed beard 
had nearly as many gray hairs as black. His 
face was one of those which are only qualified 
as ugly by reason of the poverty of language, and 
which would have to be called beautiful if it 
were permissible to define beauty as that which 
is pleasant to look upon. Heriot’s face, in spite 
of its snub nose, high cheek-bones, and grayish- 
brown complexion, was very pleasant to look 
upon. Its habitual expression was one of min- 
gied humorousness and pathos, which was attract- 
ive, and also a little puzzling until you looked 
more closely and saw that the pathos arose out 
of evident signs of physical suffering cheerfully 
borne. 
brilliancy at times which would.of itself have 
sufficed to exclude him from any chance of doing 
business with a life-insurance office. They light- 
ened up now when he turned round and .recog- 
nized his assailant. 

“ Adrian, of ali people!” he exclaimed. “ My 
dear boy, what on earth are you doing. at Lu- 
cerne 

“Carsing myself for having been such a fool 
as to come here,” replied the other, with a laugh. 
“I don’t know what made me fancy it a seques- 
tered nook in which one might Work all day with- 
out fear of interruption, but that was the extraor- 
dinary notion that I formed. Something in the 
sound of the name, I suppose. It doesn’t much 
matter, after all. I can run up into the mount- 
ains in a day or two, and meanwhile I have the 
satisfaction of seeing you a good month earlier 
than 1 expected. And, by-the-way, what brings 
you here ?” 

“ Oh, I am here for the excellent reason that I 
can’t travel from Marseilles to London without a 
break—several breaks, in fact. I am creeping 
slowly toward my native land with the other crip- 

les.” 

“ And how are you, Heriot ’” asked the younger 
man, scrutinizing his friend with a shade of anx- 
iety. “Not any worse, I should say, by the look 
of you.” 

“Well, no; I am pretty much where I was. I 
am not dead yet, as you see, and that is about all 
that I can say for myself.” 

“It seems to me that you are looking better,” 
said Vidal, for he shared the general velief that 
such speeches are comforting, whether sincere or 
not. 

Heriot laughed ; he did not seem disposed to 
dwell upon thesubject. “ What about the great 
work ¥” he asked, “ Has it been given to an ex- 
pectant world yet }” 

“Not yet; but it is upon the point of appear- 
ing, and, to tell you the truth, I have left England 
as much to escape from the condolences of my 
friends as for anything else. I feel that it will 
be a ghastly failure.” 

“Why should you be so despondent ?” asked 
Heriot, smiling. 

“ Because,.when I read it over, I couldn’t help 
seeing what a deadly dull book it was. It has 
good points—or at least I think so—but then they 
are not the sort of good points that will be at all 
likely to strike the general public; and I am 
afraid there isn’t nearly enough of plot. Ah, those 
confounded plots !—the publishers ought to pro- 
vide them for us. Whiy are we to be bothered 
and badgered into imagining. involved combina- 
tions of circumstances? It isn’t about that kind 
‘of thing that we want to write, nor in that kind 
of. thing that we hope to interest our readers. 
Where is the plot in 7ristram Shandy, I should 
liketo know ? For my part, if a novel pleases me, 
I care no more about the plot than I do about the 
binding; do vou 

“Well, if vou ask me, I must confess that I 
do,” answered Heriot, not caring to point out to 
his friend that the possession of Sterne’s genius 
is a necessary condition to the employment of 
Sterne’s methods. 

“TI don't believe you do, all the same,” said 
the young man; “ but of course, theoretically, a 
story ought to be a story, and it is awkward to 
have no answer ready to such an obvious criti- 
cism. I feel very much as I used to do at school 
after I had sent in a copy of verses about which 
I had misgivings, and I seem to See the stern 
critic standing over me with sublime rod. ‘ Now, 
Vidal, where’s your plot? ‘Qh, please sir, I 
haven't got one; but I thought if I made the 
writing very prettv—’ And then the birch twigs 
whistle through the air, and I have to assume an 
ignoble posture.. Let us talk about something 
else.” 

“It is tiearly time to talk about dinner,” re- 
marked Heriot, booking at his watch. ‘I sup- 
pose you dine at the table d’héte ?” 

“Oh, I suppose, so.” 

“Then you might as well tell them to put us 
together. By-the-way, I must introduce you to 
some very old friends of mine, the Irvines, whom 
I fell in with yesterday. They are on their way 
back from Rome. Perhaps,” added Heriot, with 
a smile, “ you might find them—two of them at 
least—good subjects to introduce into a work of 
fiction, though I fancy that poor old Irvine, if 
you depicted him truthfully, would be pronounced 
too broad a caricature. He is a great collector of 
antiquities of all kinds, especially coins, and most 
likely he could tell you the name of every em- 
peror, king, and consul whose image and super- 
scription have ever been struck ; but his powers 
of memory end absolutely there. I believe that 
if you were to stop him suddenly in the street 
and ask him what his name was, where he lived, 
where he was at that moment, and whither he 
was bound, he wouldn't be able, for the life of 
him, to answer a single one of vour questions.” 

“I fancy I have seen the old gentleman al- 
ready,” said Vidal. “ Has he long gray hair, and 
@pectacies, and does he look as if he had forgot- 
ten; amongst other things, to shave for three 
days ?” 


His soft brown eyes had an unnatural | 


Heriot nodded. 

“ Ah, then that is my friend. He marched into 
my room about an hour ago, and seemed quite 
hurt when I told him that it was my room, and 
that I couldn’t assist him toward discovering his 
own. Does Mrs. Irvine share his peculiarities ?” 

“No; but she has some of her own. How- 
ever, you will soon be able to judge of ber for 
yourself. I don’t want you to laugh at them too 
much, though ; because, for all their little oddi- 
ties, they are dear good people, and they have 
shown me a great deal of kindness at one time 
and another. A man like myself, without kith 
or kin, learns to value his friends, you know.” 

“ T know that you stick to your friends, Heriot,” 
said the other, laying his hand upon his com- 
panion’s shoulder, as they re-entered the hotel 
together. 


CHAPTER II. 
HERIOT’S FRIENDS. 


Vipat spoke with some warmth, and had, in- 
deed, good reason for so doing. The friendship 
which had subsisted for some years between the 
two men, and which, in the first instance, had 
been rather of the elder’s than of the younger’s 
seeking, was now equally strong on both sides. 
It was Heriot who had discovered Vidal’s literary 
capabilities, and had put him in the way of con- 
tributing those short articles to magazines by 
means of which he had first tried his wings; it 
was to Heriot that he invariably turned in the 
moments of despondency and self -distrust to 
which his temperament made him liable; and 
finally, it was Heriot who had once got him out 
of a scrape which, absurd as it seemed when 
looked back upon from the heights of mature 
experience, might easily have had a lamentable 
conclusion. 

That a boy of eighteen should fall in love with 
his mother’s maid is a circumstance not, per- 
haps, highly creditable to the boy's taste or in- 
telligence, yet one which can hardly be called 
unprecedented. If in Adrian’s case the maid 
had escaped without a slur upon her character, 


this happy result was probably due less to Su- - 


san’s rigid virtue than to her vaulting ambi- 
tion. For being a young woman endowed not 
only with beauty of person, but with exceptional 
strength of purpose, she had made up her mind 
to nothing less than that her mistress’s son 
should marry her, and had actually extorted 
from him something like a promise to that ef- 
fect. And so, when he got the better of his 
fancy, and sought safety in flight, she left Mrs. 
Vidal’s service at a moment’s notice, and follow- 
ed her faithless swain to London, where there is 
every reason to believe that she would have 
achieved her end had not Heriot been informed 
of the state of affairs, and hastened to the res- 
cue. By what means he contrived to shake off 
the tenacious Susan, Vidal never knew precisely. 
His own view was that he was bound in honor, 
if not to ruin his whole life, at least to provide 
as handsomely as his means would allow for the 
girl whom he had deceived. But Heriot, fore- 
seeing the perils to which payment of black- 
mail must inevitably lead, had refused to hear 
of any such thing; and this, perhaps, was not 
the least of the services which he had rendered 
to his young friend. The woman had gone away 
at last, uttering threats of vengeance which had 
never been carried into execution, and the epi- 
sode had long ceased to be referred to between 
the two men; but Vidal had not forgotten it, 
nor was he the less grateful to bis preserver be- 
cause of the easy and matter-of-fact way in which 
his preservation had been effected. 

Heriot, old for his years, disenchanted with 
life so far as he himself was concerned, and suf- 
fering from a disease which at times gave him 
horrible pain, and might at any moment kill him, 
had learned, as many people do under such cir- 
cumstances, to find his share of the excitement 
of existence in the joys and hopes and ambitions 
of others. It was not unnatural that he should 
have felt specially drawn toward a young fellow 
who, like Adrian Vidal, possessed exactly the 
blessings which had been denied to himself— 
strength, beauty, enthusiasm, and just a touch of 
that harmless vanity which a worn-out man so 
readily pardons, and almost loves, in his juniors. 
Vidal, on his side, had an affection for Heriot 
which was half filial, half fraternal. He knew 
that his friend was intellectually and morally his 
superior; but he knew also that in any perplex- 
ity or trouble he could turn to him with abso- 
lute confidence, not only in his jadgment, but in 
his sympathy; and he well understood that a 
friend of that stamp is not met with twice in a 
lifetime. Therefore, as he had an instinctive ab- 
horrence of pain, he pretty generally contrived 
to put away from him the thought that Heriot’s 
days were numbered, and it was only when, as 
now, a separation of some months made the slow 
change for the worse perceptible, that he felt that 
sudden tightening of the heart-strings with which 
most of us have reason to be familiar. 

While he was washing his hands and brushing 
his hair before dinner he did not whistle, as was 
his wont, and his glass reflected a grave counte- 
nance, “Egvpt hasn’t done him a bit of good, 
poor old chap!” he muttered. “I suppose no- 
thing will ever do him good any more. And yet, 
so long as he doesn’t get worse— How many 
years is it since those solemn asses of doctors 
condemned him to death? Two of more, I think. 
After .all, pluck is the best doctor, and he has 
plenty of that.” 

Fastening upon this ground for hope, in the ab- 
sence of a better one, Vidal soon gained the com- 
fort from it which he desired, and went cheerful- 
lv down-stairs to dinner. He was a little late. 
The great table d’héte room was already full to 
overflowing ; the assembled company of all na- 
tions was devouring its food, and growling over 
it after the manner of all carnivora when freed 
from social restrictions ; waiters in an unpleasant 


state of warmth were hurrying to and fro, bear- 
ing pyramids of plates; and through the open 
windows were wafted the strains of the untiring 
band. Presently Vidal made out Heriot beckon- 
ing to him from the far end of one of the long 
tables, at the head of which sat the old gentle- 
man of defective memory who had so irritated 
him an hour before. 

“We have kept a place for you,” Heriot said. 
“Let me introduce you to Mrs. Irvine—and Mr. 
Irvine, who you know very well by name.” 

The old gentleman started out of a placid 
dream, and bowed pleasantly to the new-comer, 
without, apparently, the smallest recollection of 
their previous meeting; but Mrs. Irvine held out 
her hand, and said, with frank heartiness, ‘‘ How 
do youdo? Sogladtomeet you! We have very 
often heard of you from Mr. Heriot.” 

Mrs. Irvine’s appearance suggested the idea 
that she had just arrived from the railway sta- 
tion, and that she had sat beside the window dur- 
ing her journey. She wore a bonnet and a long 
dust-cloak, which last was flung back from her 
shoulders, and her gray hair looked as though 
she had omitted to brush it after having been out 
in a gale of wind. There was no ostensible rea- 
son for her being in a hurry; yet she both spoke 
and ate as if there were no time to be lost. “ And 
where liave you come from, Mr. Vidal? From 
London? I thought everybody was going to 
London, not coming away from it, at this time of 
year. We have been spending the winter in 
Rome, and have enjoyed ourselves beyond every- 
thing—at least my daughter and I have. I am 
not quite so sure about Mr. Irvine, who dislikes 
travelling. Still he really was interested. I was 
saying that you were interested in Rome, John.” 

“Eh? Oh, immensely interested,” answered 
Mr. Irvine. “I don’t know whether you are fa- 
miliar with Rome, Mr.—er— _ I beg your par- 
don, but I didn’t quite catch your name—” Vi- 
dul was spared the disagreeable duty of re-intro- 
ducing himself by Mrs. Irvine, whose volubility 
drowned her husband's half-finished sentence. 
“He liked it very much when he got there, as I 
always told him he would; and he spent a great 
deal of his time at Castellani’s; besides which 
there are all sorts of collections, you know, in 
Rome for those who like collections. What I 
myself enjoy most of all is seeing the people— 
not, of course, that one doesn’t fully appreciate 
the scenery and the pictures and the ruins; but I 
must say I am fond of society, especially of the 
sort of society that one gets abroad—such a com- 
plete change, you know. One makes some really 
delightful acquaintances, and others which per- 
haps one wouldn’t care to keep up at home; but 
that only renders them the more entertaining for 
the time being. 1 like to see all kinds of people 
and things ; don’t you, Mr. Vidal? But I am sure 
you must, because you would naturally be always 
seeking for material for those charming books of 
yours.” 

A momentary pause, occasioned by the speak- 
er’s having hastily swallowed a glass of wine the 
wrong way, enabled Vidal to observe that his 
books would doubtless be charming if he had 
published any, but that he hadn’t. 

Mrs. Irvine was not disconcerted. “ You write, 
though,” she persisted. “I am certain that Mr. 
Heriot told me you wrote. And, after all, I often 
think it must be a great deal more difficult to 
compose clever essays and articles and—and all 
that sort of thing than novels, which can’t require 
any very vast amount of talent, since such num- 
bers of people produce them. Once I began a 
novel myself, but I have never found time to go 
on with it. Oh, and by-the-bye, I wonder wheth- 
er you could help me to find a situation as gov- 
erness for a very charming Italian lady who is at 
present just keeping body and soul together by 
writing for the newspapers, and who was at one 
time on the stage, and is altogether most accom- 
plished and agreeable. Embroiders quite exqui- 
sitely, too, and makes all her own dresses, which I 
think is so creditable to her, poor thing. I feel 
sure that she would be a delightful addition to 
any household—not, of course, to your own; only 
you might just mention her to your friends, and I 
should be too happy to answer any inquiries. Mrs. 
Irvine, Cardrew, near Polruth, Cornwall; tele- 
grams to Polruth station. Mr. Heriot, do‘ you 
know of any one who wants a thorough finishing 
governess ?” 

“Who has been on the stage, embroiders beau- 
tifully, writes for the newspapers, and makes her 
own frocks? No,” answered Heriot, thoughtful- 
ly; “I can’t call to mind any one at the present 
moment; but with such qualifications there ought 
to be no difficulty at all about placing her. What 
of your last protégée, Mrs. Irvine ?—the lady’s- 
maid who had been a nun, and was compelled to 
leave her convent through conviction of the er-: 
rors of Romanism.” 

Mrs. Irvine made a gesture of despair. ‘“ Don’t 
speak of her!’ She bent across the table and 
continued in an impressive whisper: “ It was the 
most unfortunate thing! Do you know, I did get 
her @ situation, and an excellent one—with an 
old ladvy—aid though, naturally, she was a little 
inexperienced, all went well for three or four 
months, when she began to fail in health, and— 
well, I can't finish ; but I dare say you can guess 
what happened. Anything more shocking I nev- 
er heard of; and the old lady was so very angry 
with me, and said I ought to have known. But, 
as I told her, how coud 1 know? And I am 
afraid she can never have been a nun at all.” 

“Let us hope not,” said Heriot. “And how 
have things been going on at Polruth during your 
absence ?” 

“Pretty well, on the whole. But there have 
been some unfortunate occurrences; and only 
this morning Mr. Irvine had a letter telling him 
of a positive disaster. It seems that the Mevagis- 
sey men have been fishing in Polruth Bay, which 
of course they have no sort of business to do. So 
the Polruth men went out in the middle of the 
night and cut all the nets adrift, and it wasn’t 


until the morning that they found they had cut 
away their own nets by mistake. You may im- 
agine what distress this has caused in the place ; 
and what is to be done I can’t think, unless I 
can induce Lord St. Austell to subscribe liberal- 
ly, which, as you kpow, will not be an easy mat- . 
ter. However, I must do my best as soon as I 
get home.” 

In this way Vidal was relieved of the functions 
of a listener, which, to be sure, he had been ful- 
filling but indifferently from the outset. For he 
had not been two minutes in the room before the 
best part of his attention had become concen- 
trated upon a girl of remarkable beauty who was 
seated opposite to him, and on Heriot’s right 
hand. He had not at first supposed her to be in 
any way connected with his new acquaintances, 
but his neighbor’s casual reference to her daugh- 
ter and Heriot’s evident intimacy with the young 
lady had seemed to point pretty conclusively to 
the inference that she must be Miss Irvine, though 
how such parents had come to possess such a 
child was one of those mysteries with which na- 
ture delights to baffle the evolutionist. 

Miss Irvine personified the type of beauty 
claimed by our island as peculiarly its own. Tall, 
graceful, with a flawless complexion, and a small 
head, well set on her shoulders, she had the look 
of breeding which characterizes that type in its 
highest stage of development. Her hair had in 
it, besides a touch of gold, several shades of 
brown, the darkest of these gradations being re- 
produced in her eyebrows and eyelashes, which 
last were long and curved. Her eyes also were 
of uncertain color, varying from dark blue to 
light gray, according as the lights fell or her 
mood influenced her. In a physical sense, there- 
fore, she had been more than generously treated 
by Fortune: it remained to be seen what inner 
charms might correspond with or contradict this 
outer perfection; and that was not to be deter- 
mined by a cursory survey. So, at least, Vidal 
concluded, after studying the girl carefully for a 
matter of ten minutes. At the end of that time 
he had discovered that she was of a somewhat 
dreamy and romantic temperament, that she was 
totally free from self-consciousness, and that she 
had a sweet temper, together with rather more 
pride than was desirable for her own happiness 
or for the happiness of those nearest to her. 

This, to be sure, was a good deal to have found 
out by merely watching the play of a person’s 
features during 8o brief a space ; but Vidal prided 
himself upon his ability to read character, and 
only wondered that his investigations should 
have led him to no more definite judgment than 
the above. One other discovery he had made, 
namely, that he was beginning to fall a little in 
love with the fair subject of his analysis; but 
this did not disturb him so much as it might be 
supposed to do by persons who attach a more se- 
rious meaning to the phrase than he did. In 
fact, it did not disturb him at all. His was a 
susceptible nature, and he was in the habit of 
falling a little in love with most of the pretty 
faces that came within his ken. No one was 
any the worse for these passing fancies, which he 
was rather disposed to cultivate, having an im- 
pression that they exercised a refining and ele- 
vating influence upon him. 

During the progress of dinner it happened that 
his eyes more than once met those of his oppo- 
site neighbor, and he could not help perceiving 
that she regarded him with a certain degree of 
interest and curiosity. That being so, it became 
a matter of imperative necessity that he should 
exchange a few observations with her, only he 
hesitated to break the ice without that prelimi- 
nary formula which is so essential to the com- 
fort of Englishmen. “I wonder why Heriot 
didn’t introduce me?” he mused. “I'll get him 
to do it directly afterward.” 

(TO BE CONTINUED.) 
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CHAPTER XLVL—~{ Continued.) 
THE CAMBRIDGESHIRE. 


Tuat the story of the attempt to get at the. 
favorite should reach the ears of such strong 
supporters of his chance as Sir Marmaduke and 
Captain Farrington was only natural, and the 
Baronet upon arriving on the Heath at once 
sought Gerald, with a view to hearing the true 
version of the affair, and also to learn from the 
best authority that the horse had really suffered 
no injurv. Sir Marmaduke had backed the 
Dancing Master heavily, and it had been in con- 
sequence of what Gerald had -told him. The 
Baronet, with his great chum, Captain Farring- 
ton, had no sooner arrived at Newmarket than 
he was told “Jim Forrest” wished to see him, 
and Gerald then advised them both to try and 
get back their Hunt @up losses over the Cam- 
bridgeshire. Sir Marmaduke at first demurred, 
and vowed he would never risk another shillin 
on that evil-tempered gray; but Gerald Aa em 
them both to have at all events a little on the 
Dancing Master this time. 

“It's absurd, Sir Marmaduke, to say I lost you 
the Ledger a year ago; but I have always bitterly 
regretted that I let my absurd false pride stand 
in the way, and begged off riding for you at Don- 
caster. Blackton is quite as good a man as me, 
and I’ve no doubt did the horse every justice, 
but, you see, he’s just one of those queer brutes 
that might try for some one he knew, and refuse 
to do so otherwise. I've reason to think he'll 
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run kind with me. I know he’s very well, and 
ri rantee he’s meant.” 

“ All right, Rockingham, I'll have a quiet hun- 
dred on, and you'd better trust him once more, 
Marm, to that extent,” said Farrington. 

And so at lust it was settled that the Dan- 
cing Master was to be once more intrusted with 
what Farrington described as a “ modest century 
apiece.” But it was little likely that two such 


daring plungers would restrict their investments. 


to that amount, and, as we know, Sir Marma- 
duke’s operations at “the Rooms” had been 
conducted on his wonted scale. Lord Whitby 
also had derived his inspiration from the same 
source, so that “ the Dancer” numbered amongst 
his supporters some of the very heaviest bettors 
on the turf. 

But Gerald was by no means easy to come by, 
and Sir Marmaduke cantered his hack about a 

deal in the fruitless endeavor to get speech 
with hin. He was purposely keeping out of the 
way as much as possible. He was anxious to 
avoid all questioning about last night’s work till 
the big race was over. He certainly now held 
his cousin in the hollow of his hand. Let him 
but denounce Cuthbert Elliston and Pearson to 
Sir Marmaduke and Lord Whitby, both members 
of the Jockey Club, and the pair were socially 
ruined. It would be bad enough for the attor- 
ney, but for Elliston it meant social extinction. 

He had not quite made up his mind as to what 
he would do. To take a terrible revenge for 
all the woe he believed these two men to have 
wrought his father, to repay his cousin’s undying 
enmity fourfold, all this was within his power; 
but, on the other hand, Elliston was his cousin, 
and the disgrace of one member of a family is 
a thing never to be desired by the rest, however 
they may dislike him or her. 

Pearson also would make very easy terms with 
Greyson if he were once let know that silence 
about last night’s business was conditional on 
his doing so. Gerald had so far seen neither of 
the confederates on the Heath, still that might 
be because he was keeping aloof from the crowd 
as far as business permitted. 

But though Sir Marmaduke failed to find Ger- 
ald, he at length discovered Greyson with his 
charges, walking quietly round and round, at the 
back of the ditch. 

“ Good - morning, Greyson,” said the Baronet. 
“What is all this I hear about an attempt te 
get at your horse last night?” 

“ Well, Sir Marmaduke, it didn’t succeed, and 
we don’t want to talk about it. I’m told you've 
backed my horse for a good bit, I can only say 
he never was better, and if he don’t win to-day 
it’s no fault of mine. He can’t be fitter, but he’s 
a bit of a rogue, as you know, and though Mr. 
Rockingham thinks he'll run honest with him, I 
don’t know what to think about it.” 

“ He looks well, and so for the matter of that 
does Caterham. Then Mr. Elliston fancies his 
chance very much, and, to tell you the truth, so 
do I, although I let Rockingham persuade me 
into backing the other.” 

“The two horses will run on their merits, Sir 
Marmaduke, and I’ve no doubt whatever that the 
gray can beat Caterham. Whether he will de- 
pends on himself.” 

By this time Butters and his assistants had 
whipped the rugs off, and were carefully prepar- 
ing Caterham and the Dancer for the coming 
struggle, when Gerald cantered up on his hack. 

“‘ Weighed in 2” said the trainer, interrogatively. 

“ Yes,” replied Gerald; “7.12; allright. Rob- 
inson and IJ stand a cross fifty on our mounts, 
Look sharp, Joe, and slip my saddle on to the 
back of the Dancer.” 

“Ah, he rides Caterham, and backs yours 
against his own as a hedge,”’ replied the trainer. 
“Where is he?” 

“Here he comes,” replied Gerald, pointing to 
a horseman who was nearing them as fast as 
his steed could carry him. 

“Good-morning, Rockingham,” said Sir Mar- 
maduke. “I came down here to loak for you, 
as I’m told you had a bit of trouble at the stables 
last night, but Greyson tells me you prefer to 
hold your tongue about it. 1 can only say that 
such a thing could be possible is a slur upon 
Newmarket, and if you like to bring it forward 
I’m quite prepared to take it up.” 

“Thank you, Sir Marmaduke, but neither I nor 
' the horse am any the worse, and we'll leave it 
alone for the present, at all events, I’m off now, 
but remember,” he continued, dropping his voice, 
“if you see me in front at ‘ the turn of the lands,’ 
I shall take a deal of catching. Now, Joe, give 
me a leg up. I want to have the Dancer to my- 
self for a few minutes before we go down to the 
post. What’s the latest news up there, Robin- 
son ?” and Gerald jerked his finger in the direc- 
tion of the betting ring. 

“Your’s as strong as brandy in the market, 
mine very steady; but that Fedora that won the 
Leger last year has come with a rattle, and there’s 
apparently plenty of people who think she,can 
give us seven pounds and lose us. They'll change 
their note before the day is over, eh, Jim ?” 

“You're safe to finish in front of her, Tom, 
and I shall beat you both, or not be in it at 
all. Now I’m off to give my mount a canter,” 
and as he spoke, Gerald, who was by this time 
in the saddle, set his horse quietly going in the 
direction of the Cambridgeshire post. 

“ Well, I shall go back to the stand to see the 
race,” said the Baronet. “ Wish you success, 
Greyson,” and sticking spurs to his hack, Sir 
Marmaduke made the best of his way back to 
the desired coigne of vantage. 

“What orders, Mr. Greyson?” inquired Tom 
Robinson, when he found himself duly installed 
on Caterham’s back. 

“Mr. Elliston always gives his own orders,” 
rejoined the trainer, sharply. “If he hasn’t seen 
you yet, no doubt he will at the starting-post.” 

“Supposing he don’t?” inquired Robinson, 
curtly, 


“Then ride him as you like. The horse can 
both race\and satay, and is thoroughly wound up. 
I can tell you no more, and decline to give any 
orders under the circumstances.” 

“Tt ain’t like Mr. Elliston,” replied the jockey, 
as he cantered off to the post. ‘ No,” he mut- 
tered, “one’s usually rather hampered with or- 
ders when one rides for him.” 

“Where are you going to see the race from, 
Marm ?” inquired Captain Farrington, as the Bar- 
onet cantered up to the betting ring. “ It’s been 
pretty lively work in here for the last half-hour. 
The Dancing Master’s nominally first favorite, 
but there’s nobody has any money left to lay. Ca- 
terham’s firm, and Fedora’s come with a rattle, 
while half a dozen more are backed a bit.” 

“Tm going on to the stand, as I want to see 
how our horse gets off, and how he is when he 
passes it. I have just seen Rockingham. He 
means coming right through if he can, which 
will suit the Dancing Master's temper, and make 
the most of his light weight.” 

“All right; but we sha’n’t see what wins from 
there.” 

“No; but young Rockingham says he shall 
have about won at the ‘turn in the lands’ just 
beyond.” 

‘I like his extraordinary confidence, although 
I don’t understand it, more especially with such 
a disappointing horse as he is riding,” replied 
Farrington, as they took their places and adjust- 
ed their glasses, 

The roar of the Ring is hushed, for the twenty- 
six horses are now in the hands of the starter, 
and speculation has ceased. Greyson and But- 
ters are both down at the post to see the Riddle- 
ton pair dispatched on their journey. There are 
some few false starts,and though the Dancing 
Master behaves tolerably well, yet he gives more 
than one manifestation that the old Adam is by 
no manner of means dead within him. Still, 
when the flag does fall, he gets off on very fair 
terms with his horses, and to Gerald’s delight 
takes hold of his bridle as if he meant it. The 
first to show in front is a lightly weighted four- 
year called St. Lawrence, but just before reach- 
ing the stand Gerald deprives him of the com- 
mand, and at the “turn in the lands” is leading 
a couple of lengths. 

‘** Looks rosy so far,” said the Baronet. 

“Yes; but they’re a long way off yet, not 
half-way, indeed,” rejoined Farrington. 

In a fly nearly opposite the winning-post were 
Dollie and her mother, both in a state of consid- 
erable excitement, with their race glasses riveted 
on the straight broad green ribbon that consti- 
tutes the Cambridgeshire course. 

“The favorite leads. The favorite walks in 
shout half a score of the Dancer’s enthusiastic 
supporters, 

“ Caterham’s going well, and Fedora’s not done 
with,” exclaims a veteran in the next carriage to 
Dollie. “ But, by Jove! young Rockinghain is 
bringing them along a cracker. Some of them 
won't last much longer. Look at the tailing 
already.” 

“The mare’s done with. Fedora’s beat!” 
roar a hundred throats as the Leger victress 
succumbs to the severity of the pace. 

“* Robinson’s riding Caterham !”’ yell the crowd 
again, as, a couple of hundred yards from home, 
that jockey is compelled to call upon his horse 
to keep his place. 

“The favorite wins in a canter!’ cry a score 
ef voices. Ah, what’s this in orange that’s com- 
ing like a flash almost under the judge’s chair? 
Does Forrest see it? He does evidently, but sits 
still as death. It is a supreme moment with 
Gerald. The Dancing Master he knows is doing 
pretty well his best. Dare he move on his horse ? 
If he does, that eccentric animal may shut up 
imstantaneously. The new-comer on the scene 
has caught him, has reached his girths, is now 
at his head. Still Gerald sits immovable. They 
are within two or three strides of home, and the 
orange horseman is doing all he knows. ‘“ The 
Dancer wins!” ‘‘ Lisette wins!’ and as the two 
shoot past the post, Gerald still motionless, the 
crowd draw a long breath, and ask each other 
what’s won. 

“Forrest threw the race away,” cries one in- 
dignant backer of the favorite; “he never even 
called on his horse.” 

“T tell you he’s won, and never rode a more 
magnificent race,” rejoins another. 

“ Wait till the numbers are up, and you'll see,” 
retorted the first. 

Whichever way it was it was evidently a very 
close thing between the favorite and this almost 
friendless outsider, a mare who had started at 
the extreme price of 30 to 1, but whose six stone 
four had stood her in good stead, thanks to the 
severity of the pace. 

Up go the numbers at last, and Gerald is as 
much relieved as any one to find that his adver- 
sary failed to quite get up, and that the verdict 
is in his favor by a short head. 


CHAPTER XLVII. 
CONCLUSION. 


THE announcement of the winner on the tele- 

raph board was greeted with ominous silence. 
The Ring as a rule take their punishment with- 
out flinching, but men can not be expected to 
wax hilarious over the losing of money. Then, 
again, Mr. Greyson was no popular owner of 
race-horses whose money the Ring had often 
had, but a chary backer, manager of a crafty, 
unscrupulous stable that had set the fielders 
many a hard problem to solve, and bled them 
wickedly many a time. Even the public, who at 
the eleventh hour had rushed wildly on the Dan- 
cing Master, were dissatisfied. They had had to 
accept a very short price, and they had lost many 
and many a pound over the capricious winner 
when he had declined resolutely to gallop a yard 


| for their investments. It was, no doubt, a won- 
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derfully fine point between the leading pair, and 
Gerald frankly admitted he did not know wheth- 
er he had just won or just lost till the*num- 
bers were up; but the decision of the judge 
on any leading English race-course is no nore 
disputed than the summing up of a judgé in any 
one of our law courts. That there have been 
cases in which the turf verdict has been deemed 
a mistake, similarly as the summing up at West- 
minster has been held erroneous, there is no 
doubt; but in neither case is it ever regarded as 
other than final. 

“You were about right, Marm,” said Farring- 
ton, when the result of ‘the race reached them, 
“and so was Rockingham. At ‘the turn of the 
lands’ things looked very comfortable. It was 
the place for the Dancing Master’s backers with 
the straight tip to see it from, but it must have 
been a wonderful squeak at the finish from all 
accounts.” 

“ Yes; all our own fault,” replied the Baronet, 
sententiously. “We were dolts to forget that 
mare’s form of last year. It’s all right; but she 
was every bit as much turned loose as the Dan- 
cer. 

“Oh, Gerald, my darling, I thought you had 
lost,” exclaimed Dollie, as, the “ weighing-in” sat- 
isfactorily concluded, Rockingham cantered up 
to his betrothed’s carriage to receive her con- 
gratulations. 

“T was much afraid so myself,-and I fancy it 
was about as short a head as ever was given, but 
I was afraid to move on the Dancer. Good horse 
as he is, he was about all out, and I thought at 
any attempt to call upon him he would perhaps 
turn it up.” 

“T don’t think so myself,” rejoined Dollie; 
“but that is mere matter of opinion. He ran 
better in the snaffle, didn’t he ?” 

“Yes; and for all I know might have won 
much more decidedly if I had dared take any lib- 
erties with him. As it was, I never interfered 
further than taking him to the front. I followed 
your father’s original orders afterward and left 
it to himself,” 

“ And the old horse was just equal to the oc- 
casion, eh, Gerald ?” 

“Yes; it was a shave, and I never rode so 
trying a race, and never shall by any possibility 
again. To have a wife and a home depending, 
so to speak, on the result, and nothing for it but 
to sit and suffer, is to test one’s nerve and pa- 
tience with a vengeance, and whether young Crad- 
dock had caught me or not I didn’t know till I 
saw the numbers.” 

“ Congratulations, Mr. Rockingham,” said a 
deep voice behind them. “I have been indebted 
to your horsemanship a good many times this 
year, but anything finer than your masterly in- 
activity just now I never witnessed,” 

“Ah, Lord Whitby, it is a comfort to know 
you understood it. Half the people here think I 
all but lost the race from carelessness,” 

“Half the people here are chattering idiots,” 
rejoined the irascible peer. ‘On a horse like 
that you were afraid, of course, to move.” 

“Let me introduce you to my wife that is to 
be,” interposed Gerald, abruptly. He was in 
good-humor with the world, and in no mood for 
any causelegs explosion on the part of his irrita- 
ble patron. 

“Then I must still further congratulate you,” 
rejoined Lord Whitby, as he raised his hat to 
Dollie, “ and I trust your bride will accept a tri- 
fling memento of the Cambridgeshire from an old 
friend of your father’s. Your intended excelled 
himself to-day. It was the most perfect exhibi- 
tion of nerve and patience, his winning the Cam- 
bridgeshire, I have witnessed in five-and-thirty 
years’ racing. May you both be sincerely happy ;” 
and once more raising his hat, his lordship rode off. 

It was a grim settling next Monday at Tatter- 
sall’s. The Ring paid, as that often-abused body 
as a rule always does, but there was a heavy ac- 
count due from the owner of Caterham, for the 
meeting of which apparently no provision what- 
ever had teen made. Mr. Elliston, it was ru- 
mored, had: gone abroad, nor could any one re- 
member to have seen him since the day previous 
to the Cambridgeshire. Although Sam Pearson 
was not present, such bets as stood in his own 
name were all met, but the book-makers felt pret- 
ty certain that he was actually responsible for a 
considerabig portion of those made by his col- 
league, althpugh his commissioner disclaimed any 

such liabiligy on his part. 

“ Rather warm for the fraternity,” remarked 
Farrington to Broughton, as he swept another 
little stieaf of bank-notes into his hat. 

“Yes, Captain, it’s a scorcher, that’s what it 
is, and Mr, Elliston not ‘ weighing-in’ with the 
Caterham money of course makes it rather worse 
for us. Still, none of us grudge Lord Whitby, 
yourself, of Sir Marmaduke your winnings. We’ve 
hit you all hard enough in your time, and we 
don’t generally whimper when we find ‘ you’ve 
got us on toast.’ ” 

The bogk-maker’s language was perhaps enig- 
matical, but Farrington was thoroughly versed in 
the shibboleth of the Betting Ring, and mani- 
fested no gurprise. 

“Mr. Ejliston’s account not being to the fore 
is, of course, a little hard upon you, but I’ve no 
doubt it’s only a question of time.” | 

“ Yes, I suppose so; Mr) Elliston’s an old cus- 
tomer, if not a very liberal one, and I dare say 
he’ll settle after a while.” 

But it was a long day before Cuthbert Elliston 
ventured to return to England, nor was his face 
ever seen again on an English race-course. A 
hurried consultation took place between him and 
Pearson when they found themselves beyond 
the reach of pursuit, and they came to the con- 
clusion that it behooved them to get away from 
Newmarket as speedily as possible, and they ac- 
cordingly departed by the first train in the morn- 
ing. When, in the course of the afternoon, the 
result of the race reached town, and Elliston ran 
over his betting- book, he found that he had 


‘the trainer’s liabilities. 


stretched out his hand too far in his anxiety to 
grasp a large stake. It would be impossible for 
him to settle his liabilities in full, and he dared 
not, besides, face the consequences of his iniqui- 
tous attempt at disabling the favorite. The 
evening papers all alluded briefly to the affair ; 
one with the addition that “it understood the 
most thorough investigation of the rascally busi- 
ness would take place, and it was much to be 
desired in the best interests of the turf that the 
prompters of the dastardly’ outrage should be 
dragged before the bar of public opinion, should 
evidence not be forth-coming to place them at 
the bar ofa court of justice side by side with 
the miserable tools they had suborned.” | 

Elliston crossed the Channel that night’s 
mail, while his partner sped northward. 

Gerald had a long talk with Greyson on the 
evening of the race, and finally they came to the 
determination to keep the affair to themselves. 

‘“‘T owe my cousin no kindness, but it will not 
redound to the credit of the family to expose 
him. We have won, and can afford to be liber- 
al; and providing the pair of them make no at- 
tempt to set foot on a race-course in future, we'll _ 
hold our tongues. Eh, Greyson ?” 

“Yes; I think it will be best” replied the 
trainer. “ You see, I’ve got a good bit of money 
together now, and if you take Pearson in hand, 
I have no doubt I can settle with him on’ rea- 
sonable terms.” 

The atterney was only too glad te purchase 
silence about a transaction which would irre-' 
trievably ruin -him if promulgated, and made no 
fuss about striking off usurious interest from 
He further covenanted 
for both himself and his partner that they should 
retire from the turf; and the sale of Phaeton, 
Caterham, ete., was speedily advertised. No- 
body ever penetrated the cause of the abrupt 
break-up of the Elliston and Pearson confeder- 
acy, though Sir Marmaduke had a shrewd suspi-. 
cion of the truth. It was usually attributed to 
an unsuccessful. season, to which their severe 
losses over the Cambridgeshire put the coping- 
stone, As. for the attorney, he throve and pros- 
pered exceedingly in his profession, and on the 
whole probably benefited by his retirement from 
racing. With his partner it was different; he 
merely substituted the card-table for the race- 
course, and frequented the chief play resorts of 
the Continent. As he encountered there many 
professional gamblers, with more skill, but quite 
as unscrupulous as himself, he continued in his 
usual state of ‘irritable impecuniosity, and poor 
Mrs. Elliston dreed as hard « lot as it is possible 
to mete out to woman. 

Shortly after Christmas two weddings were 
celebrated in the parish church of Cranley; for 
Lord Whitby had acceded to Gerald’s request to 
be allowed to buy the old place back from him. 

“Certainly, my dear Rockingham,” he said; 
“T don’t want it Take it at what I paid for it. 
I bought it chiefly to prevent that d——d scoun- 
drel Cuthbert Elliston having it.” 

Ellen and -Mrs. Rockingham had set their 
hearts upon the double ceremony taking piace 
from Cranley, so the Greysons became - Mrs. 
Rockingham’s guests at the hase for that week; 
and in the little village chureh, where they had 
knelt together as children, the brother and sis- 
ter, one bright February morning, embarked 
upon the unknown waters of married life. 

“Ah,” laughed Ellen to her sister-in-law, as” 
the pair stood surveying their wedding presents, 
“how you and Gerald do beat us in this respect! 
It is better to marry a crack jockey than a poor 
parson when it comes to such jewels as these ;”’ 
and Miss Rockingham lifted admiringly a hand- 
some set of pearls and turquoise, the bridal gift 
of Lord Whitby. ; 


There is no more to be told. - All comedies 
finish with a marriage; and it is to be hoped 
that the ohlj tag may apply: “that they lived 
happy ever afterward.” Gerald not-only con- 
tinued to follow his profession, but commenced 
the formation of a stud-farm at the Chase. And 
at the end of a few years the Cranley yearlings 
had earned for themselves a high reputation -in 
the Doneaster sale ring. ‘ He further had usw-. 
ally some few horses in training at Riddleton, 
with which he was more or less lucky. T 
In the hall of the Chase hangs a large picture 
of an almost snow-white steed, which has for 
years heen lord of the Cranley Stud, and to . 
which Gerald always points as the horse which 
won back for him the lost home of his ancestors. 


THE END. 


THE HOCKING VALLEY STRIKE. 


On page 4 will be found a page of sketches 
illustrating some of the latest features of the 
great strike among the miners in Hocking Val- 
ley. The indications gre that this disastrous 
strike is practically at an end. Many of the 
miners are returning to work, although more 
than two thousand are still idle. But the fund 
of the Relief Committee, amounting to a little 
more than $5000, will soon be exhausted. The 
contributions are daily diminishing in amount, 
and it is not believed that tliéy will continue 
much longer. Meanwhile the employers are sup- 
plying the places of the strikers either with men 
who have left the Miners’ Association or with 
imported laborers. Every day’s. delay reduces 
the chances of the unemployed, as it lessens the 
number that can be provided with work. 

Great sympathy is felt with the distressed 
miners and their families, and influential men 
are making strong endeavors to effect a compro- 
mise, as well as to prevent violence toward the 
imported laborers. It seems probable that these 
efforts will be successful, although the Miners’ _ 
Association as a body still endeavors to prevent 
individual members from acting on their own re- 
sponsibility, | 
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THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF CARL SPICH., 
[Continued from front page.) 

“That is good, Carl,” said Heinrich; “but I 
do know why the wheels go around. I have been 
to the dairy, as onersays, and I know how cheeses 
are made. I say jgain that we in affairs know 
more than you whoonly see the outside of things.” 

To all this Carl pich only winked again. 

Heinrich Strutzénwaller saw the wink. “ Per- 
haps,” said he, “you know all about the state 
marriage, and perhaps you do not.” 

At the word marriage, Jacob Stein, the tailor, 
pricked up his eari, for he loved a morsel of gos- 
sip as he loved hjs.meat. “ Heinrich, my dear 
friend,” said he, “\J would like to know the ins 
and outs of this.” , 

At this Heinrich Strutzenwaller looked wise, 
and shook his head as though he said “ no” under 
his tongue, whereat all pressed him to tell, for 
they saw that he was about to yield. Then, as 
they were all good friends together, he told them 
what he knew, and this was what it was. 

Every one knows that our young Prince Fritz 
would marry the Grand-duchess Marie of Mech- 
lin-Steinitz, that is, if things went well, and he 
did as his father, our Serene Highness, wished 
him to do. It was every way fit that he should 
do so: he was voung and beautiful and rich, and 
it was whispered that our young Prince felt very 
kindly toward her, and would be only too glad 
to do as his fathér desired him. Now it would 
seem as though nothing was to be done but to 
call in the priest and ring the bells, but folks in 
affairs knew differently from this. There was 
the Herr Count Siegmund, his Serene Highness’s 
brother (though in a back-handed fashion), and 
Prince Fritz’s uncle ; and there was his daughter, 
the Countess Margaretta, wlio, though as beauti- 
ful as a picture, was as wicked as sin. These 
two were stirring heaven and earth and all the 
little hills to stay the state marriage, for Count 
Siegmund wanted above all things to have his 
daughter marry her cousin, our young Prince 
Fritz, and if what was whispered had any truth 
in it, the Countess Margaretta would be more 
glad than her father to have such a thing befall. 
S86 Count Siegmund, who was as cunning as the 
devil's grandmother, hd@d been throwing this and 
that and the other thing in the way of the mar- 
riage, and the marriage itself had been put off 
from time to time, until it had seemed as though 
it were never to be. 

But now all was going like a goose in the wa- 
ter, for the Grand-duchess was Visiting our Serene 
Highness—a ball was to be given to her that very 
night—and all folks in affairs knew that the mar- 
riage was to come off as soon as all things could 
be settled to the mind of everybody. But, for all 
that, Count Siegmund still stood in the way, and, 
for all that people knew, he might spoil these 
things even vet, for he was as full of cunning de- 
vices as an egg is full of meat. 

The Grand-duchess had brought her consin, the 
Count Nicholas, to our Serene Highness’s court 
with her. Every one was talking of how wise he 
was for his years, and they were all making much 
of him up at the castle. Count Siegmund had 
been talking about him and the Grand-duchess 
in a very bad way, but, as all men knew, there 
was not a barley-corn of truth in that song. 

All this Heinrich Strutzenwaller told the others, 
and to it all the others listened without speaking 
a word till he had ended. 

“Tut!” said Carl Spich, “ how can a poor clerk 
of the Town Council know-all this ?” 

Heinrich Strutzenwaller was very angry. “If 
for no other reason, because I heard our Mayor 
tell it to Herr Councilman Fullenbach, not know- 
ing that I was near; and that is how,” said he. 

Then Carl Spich saw that things were going 
against him, and that Heinrich was like to be the 
great man amongst them for that night. “It may 
be all true,” said he, nodding his head. “ Also, 
I would like to say that folks tell me that I look 
for all the world like our young Prince.” 

“As like as a pfennig to a gold piece,” said 
Heinrich. Then he laughed very loudly, and the 
others, seeing that he laughed, did the same. 

Carl Spich thumped his fist down on the table. 
“IT say,” said and my uncle Hans, the shoe- 
maker, tells me this—I am as like our young 
Prince Fritz as two storks in the same nest. He 
should know, for he has made more than one 
pair of bouts for him, I can tell you.” ; 

After this they paid their scores and went out 
into the night; for the clock was pointing its 
fingers toward eleven, and they had to walk all 
of the way to Herr Schmidt's house, where they 
were to sing their first New-Year’s song. 

They all walked in a bunch through the soft 
snow till they came to the crossing of the street, 
whence thev could see the castle, perched on its 
high rock like a great stone giant, winking with 
its windows as though they were so many red 
eves. There they stopped for a while, and stood 
Staring up at the castle, the breath rising from 
their nostrils in the still air like clouds of smoke. 

“ Aha! merry times are doing there to-mght,” 
said Carl Spich. “I would go there with the 
devil ihe would take me.” 

Unly for Heinrich Strutzenwaller, the others 
would have gone their ways thinking Carl a bold 
man because of this speech. “‘ You would do 

‘nothing of the kind,” said Heinrich. 

“ Yes, but I would,” said Carl Spich. 

“You would scamper like a little rabbit if the 
Evil One were to show so much as the tip of his 
nose,” said Heinrich. 

“ Listen!” said Carl ; “ I would give three drops 
of blood to the devil to be in that warm place.” 

Then some one touched hia arm very softiy. “If 
you will come with me you shall go, Carl Spich,” 
said a voice that rang as thin as a silver penny. 

All turned and looked, for none of them had 
seen the stranger come amongst them. Maybe 
the snow had deadened his footsteps ; may be it 
was the devil. 


The stranger was muffled in a thick black cloak, 
and the five could see by the white moonlight 
that he had a club-foot. 

** Who are you ?” said Carl Spich. 

“Never mind. Will you come?” said the 
stranger. 

Carl hesitated. “ Who knows but this may be 
the Evil One himself?” thought he in his own 
mind. But then he bethought him how Heinrich 
would set the others to laughing if he showed 
the white feather at this time. “ Yes, I will go,” 
said he. 

“ Come, then.”’ 

Then he and the stranger walked away, and 
the others stood staring after them. 

This is why everybody said that Carl Spich went 
off with the devil. 

IL. 

The tall stranger went limping down the street, 
and Carl Spich followed behind him. They turn- 
ed into a narrow by-way, and at the end of it was 
a grand gilded coach, all glittering in the white 
frosty light of the moon. Four black horses stood 
to the coach, and a postilion dressed in red sat 
astride of each horse. Carl Spich’s thoughts 
were a8 busy as bees in June. The stranger led 
him straight to the coach. “Get in,” said he. 

The moonlight shone in through the glass win- 
dows, and Carl could see the inside of the coach 
as clearly as I can see my ten fingers at this mo- 
ment. There wag a little gray gentleman sitting 
within. He was dressed in black satin from top 
to toe, and upon his head he wore a black hat 
trimmed with black feathers. Over his shoulder 
was a black cloak lined with scarlet, and with it 
he muffled his face so that Carl could not see his 
features clearly. All this Carl observed in the 
moment that he stood with his foot on the step 
of the coach. 

“Get in,” said the tall stranger again. 

Then Carl stepped in. The other gave an or- 
der to one of the postilions, and then stepped in 
after him. The door was shut with a bang, the 
postilions cracked their whips, and away rumbled 
the coach with Carl Spich inside of it. 

“ Put these on,” said the'tall stranger; and he 
flung a bundle on Carl’s knees. It was a sky- 
blue court suit, richly embroidered with gold. 
Carl had never seen such splendid clothes in all 
his life before. He said nothing, but he did as 
he was bidden, and when he was dressed in his 


that is asked you, and do whatever I tell you to 
do. Do you understand ?” 

“ Yes, Herr Lord,” said Carl Spich, for he saw 
by this time that the stranger was of some ac- 
count. 

“Call.me Councillor, and nothing else,” said 
the other. “Do as I tell you, and all will go 
well. Do you understand ?” he repeated. 

“ Yes, Councillor,” said Carl Spich. 

Then they went together up the long flight of 
steps, and into the hall of the castle. For a mo- 
ment Carl Spich was dizzy with the light and 
the warmth and the new things that he saw, for 
he had never looked upon the like before. He 
saw in a half-dazed way that a long marble hall- 
way stretched before him, and that at the end 
of it was a flight of marble steps that led to an- 
other hallway above. Rich carpets lay upon the 
ground, and a crimson carpet ran from the top 
to the bottom of the flight of steps. A thousand 
and one waxen candles glittered like so many 
stars, filling all the place with light, and a row 
of servants in gold-embroidered clothes stood in 
a line along the hallway and on the stairs. All 
this was finer than even Herr Councilman Axel’s 
house, the inside of which Carl had seen one day, 
when he went there to mend the great closet lock. 

But Carl had little time to think of this, for 
the tall stranger led him straight across the hall 
and up the stairs, and all of the servants bowed 
low as he passed them. Then they walked along 
the hall above, which was as rich and as bright 
as that below. At the end of this hall was a 
great archway, and through it Carl could see a 
crowd of people moving about the room within. 
Before he had time to gather his wits he and the 
tall stranger bad passed through the archway, 
and were two of the many folks that were there. 

If he had been bewildered before, he was more 
than bewildered now. He had never seen so 
many people in one place in all of his life before 
—without it was at the great fair at Mechlin. In 
his ears sounded the buzz and hum of many 
voices; it was like the murmur of the wind 
through the pine forests. Before his eyes was a 
blur of feathers, satins, and jewels, lace, colors, 
and patches, bright eyes, coral lips, and white 
throats, all of a jumble together. He stood close 
to the doorway, and saw all this as in a bewilder- 
ed dream, but he knew that the tall stranger was 
standing close behind him. 
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“THE TALL STRANGER WITH THE CLUB-FOOT STOOD BESIDE HER.” 


new suit he looked as fine as any prince. Then 
the tall stranger gave him a sword, which he 
buckled around his waist. 

Meantime the coach flew silently along through 
the deep snow, and the light from the windows 
of the houses flashed by the coach windows like 
the vision of adream. After a while they grew 
fewer and more few, the coach moved slowly, 
and Carl Spich knew that they were climbing a 
hill. 

All this time not a word was said between the 
three, and Carl wondered what folks they were 
with whom he was riding. ' Presently he caught 
sight of gleaming lights ahead, and af last the 
coach stopped, and the door was opened.. 

“Get out,” said the tall stranger; and Carl 
Spich, much wondering at all that was befalling 
him, stepped down into the snow, and the other 
foHowed at his heels. 

When Carl looked around he saw a long flight 
of stone steps in front of him. Above him rose 
a high, dark wall, through the windows of which 
shone a warm, ruddy light from within. Away 
to the south, and far below him, lay the town, 
bathed in the silent moonlight; then he knew 
that he had been brought to the castle. 

The little gray gentleman in black spoke in a 
cold, hard voice, and for the first time: ** Remem- 
ber, this one must be gone at twelve exactly, for 
then Count Ernest will send the other. Let him 
be gone not a minute later than that time.” 

The tall stranger said nothing, but he bowed 
very low. Then the coach rumbled away into 
the darkness again, with the little gray gentleman 
in it. 

Carl Spich wondered if he could be the devil’s 
uncle. 

The tall stranger spoke. “ Listen,” said he. 
“J will take you where you shall have much to 
eat and drink, and that of the best. You shall 
have only one thing to do: say ‘ No’ to everything 


Suddenly the buzz and hum of the many 
voices ceased, and a restless hush fell over all 
the room, while every eye was fixed upon him. 
The crowd opened somewhat, and he saw at the 
other end of the room an old gentleman dressed 
in black velvet. He was sitting upon a great 
velvet-covered chair, and above him was a cano- 
py of yellow silk. Across his waistcoat was a 
broad blue ribbon, and on his breast was a gold- 
en star gleaming with jewels. A small lady 
with golden hair sat by his side on his right 
hand, and even at that distance Carl Spich could 
see that she was very beautiful. A group of 
gentlemen and ladies stood around these two; all 
of them were dressed in rich and bright colors, 
and many jewels sparkled like stars as they 
flashed in the light of the waxen candles. 

Carl Spich saw that they were looking at him. 
The old lord—for Carl knew that he was a lord— 
turned his head, and @ stout gentleman who bore 
a long staff in his hand stepped forward and 
bowed low before him. A few words were said, 
and then the stout gentleman with the staff came 
toward the spot where Carl and the tall stranger 
were standing. 

A voice whispered in his ear, “ Remember !” 
It was the voice of him who stood close behind 
him. 

When the stout gentleman came close to where 
Carl was standing he bowed very low. “ Your 
Highness just in time,” said he. 

Carl Spich’s wits were all in a tumble, but even 
in his confusion he remembered What the tall 
stranger had bidden him to say. ‘‘ No,” said he. 

The other smiled. “ Your Highness pleased 
to be pleasant,” said he; “ but since your High- 
ness says so, you are not in time, for we have 
been waiting your coming for nearly half an 
hour.” 

“ No,” said Carl Spich. 

To this the stout gentleman made no reply, 


but only bowed again. “I am bidden,” said he, 
“to ask you if you will be pleased to open the 
dance with her Highness.” 

“No,” said Carl Spich. 

At this the stout gentleman’s face grew as 
white as wax, his eyes opened big and round, and 
he gaped like a fish newly dragged out of the 
water. ‘“‘ How ?” said he. 

“No,” said Carl Spich. 

The other stood for a moment as though bereft 
of speech. “ Your—your Highness pleased to 
jest,” he repeated at last. 

“ No,”’ said Carl Spich. 

The stout gentleman shuddered as though the 
room was cold. “ Your Highness will not do as 
you are told ?” 

“No,” said Carl Spich. 

The stout gentleman stood for a moment as 
though he did not know what to do next; then he 
bowed so low that his stomach pressed against 
his knees. After that he went back again to the 
lord and lady at the other end of the room, walk- 
ing very slowly and stiffly, as though his legs 
were worked by wires inside of his breeches. 

“Well done, Carl Spich,” whispered the voice 
of the tall stranger in his ear; “ you have earned 
your supper well thus far.” But, all the same, 
Carl was frightened at what had passed, for he 
saw that something had gone very wrong. 

While all this had been passing, a ladv had 
come close to where he was standing. Her eves 
glittered as bright and as cold as those of a snake. 
Her hair was as black as the wing of a raven, 
and she was dressed from top to toe in yellow 
satin. She was very beautiful, only for the wick- 
ed sparkle of her bright eyes. 

Once more the voice of the tall stranger was 
breathed into Carl’s ear. “Give your arm to the 
lady in yellow,” it whispered. 

Carl did as he was bidden, hardly knowing 
what he did. The lady in yellow took his arm 
without a word. Then he and she, with the tall 
stranger limping behind them, turned toward the 
crowd, which opened silently at their coming. Ev- 
ery one had seen what had passed, and all were 
as though they had been turned to stone. 

So they left the room, but, before they left, Carl 
Spich, looking over his shoulder, saw that the old 
Tord under the silken canopy was frowning stern- 
ly at him, and that the lady with the goldenr hair 
had grown as white as death. 

They entered another passageway, at the end 
of which was a flight of steps leading downward. 
Here were more rich carpets, and the walls Were 
hung with tapestries in the web of which were 
woven the figures of many ladies and gentlemen, 
all engaged in hunting, or in merry sports under 
the trees of well-kept gardens. As they walked 
along the passageway they passed the open door 
of a room much smaller than the one which they 
had just left. It too was brilliant with the gleam 
of hundreds of waxen lights. Here were gentle- 
men and ladies playing at cards, all seated around 
green-covered tables. Chink! chink! sounded the 
gold pieces as they changed hands, and Carl 
opened his eyes very wide, for he would never 
have believed that there was so much money in 
all the world if he had not seen it himself. 

Then they went down the broad flight of steps 
and into a great room hung with many pictures 
of lords in armor and ladies in silks and feathers. 
Statues of white marble stood around the walls, 
and six high windows on one side looked out 
upon the blackness of the winter night without. 

But that which caught Carl Spich’s eyes the 
most was neither pictures nor statues, but a long 
polished table, glittering with hundreds of lights, 
and heaped with great piles of fruit of many 
kinds, flowers, sweet cakes, and bonbons. 

The three were the only ones in all the great 
room. Carl stood gaping, bewildered at the sight 
before his eyes; the lady and the tall stranger 
stood at a little distance; for the lady had not 
held his arm since they had left the room above. 

“‘Sit down and eat your fill, fool, but make haste 
about it, for time is growing precious,”’ said the 
tall stranger. 

“ Eat of these things ?” said Carl Spich, opening 
his eyes until they were as wide as saucers, for 
he could not believe that his ears heard aright. 

“ Yes,” said the tall stranger ; “only make haste 
in your eating.” 

After this Carl needed no further bidding, but, 
dragging up a chair, he sat him down at the table 
and ate as he had never eaten before. He ate 
peaches and apricots as though they were no 
more than so many turnips, he ate rich sweet 
cakes like pretzels, he cracked bonbons between 
his teeth as though they were acorns, and he 
quaffed sparkling golden wine as though it was 
bitter beer. Meantime the lady sat at a distance 
from him, and the tall stranger with the club-foot 
stood beside her. All the time that Carl was eat- 
ing they were talking together, but their voices 
were so low that he could not have heard a word 
that was said even if he had stopped his eating 


to listen, which he did not do. 


At last the lady spoke. “Is not the Prince 
yet done his eating ?” she said, and her voice was 
very scornful. 

Carl looked up, and saw that she was not speak- 
ing to him, but to the tall stranger who stood be- 
side her. 

“Come!”’ said the tall stranger; “you have 
eurely had enough.” 

“One more glass of my dear wine,” said Carl, 
who already felt what he had taken. 

“* No,” said the other; “ you have had too much 
already.” 

Nevertheless, Carl filled up his glass and emp- 
tied it. Then he got up from the table, but very 
slowly, for he felt that he could have eaten more, 
and he was sorry to go. 

Then all three of them left the room together. 


IIL. 
They reached the top of the staircase. 
“Ah, my dear Prince!” said a pleasant voice. 


‘It was a handsome young man dressed in a rich 
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suit of dark blue who spoke. He was leaning 
against the doorway leading into the room where 
the players were busy with their cards. 

“No,” said Carl Spich. 

The young man laughed. “No? No what?” 
said he. “I have asked my Prince no question.” 

“ No,” said Carl Spich. 

The young man in blue laughed again. “ By- 
the-way,” said he, “did your Highness see the 
Baron Hermann ?” 

“No,” said Carl. Spich. 

“He was looking for you everywhere. He 

wears that you shall give him satisfaction. He 
n in a sour mood ever since last Wednes- 

day, ahd _vows that the devil was in the game of 
piquet to make him lose so heavily on the cards.” 

“‘ No,” said Carl Spich. 

“Of course not; but then my lord knows the 
old saying, ‘A losing man has a bitter tongue.’ 
Do you play to-night?” 

“No,” said Carl Spich. 

“No? Why not?” 

Carl looked up and down, and scratched his 
head. Here was something that he could not 
answer with the word “No.” “ Because,” said 
he, “I have only ten pfennigs in my pocket.” 

Then the young man laughed for the third time. 
“You jest,” said he. “Ten pfennigs, is it? I 
take your meaning. Pfennigs are poor bullets 
to fight the doughty Baron Hermann with. Per- 
mit me.” He thrust his hand into his pocket and 
fetched out a purse, which he handed to Carl 
Spich with a deep bow. Carl took it, scarcely 
knowing what he did, It was very heavy, and he 
could see that it was full of gold. 

All of this time the lady in yellow had been tap- 
ping her foot on the floor as though she was 
very impatient, or maybe anxious. Then the tall 
stranger spoke. “Herr Baron,” said he, “his 
Highness has business—great business ; stay him 
no longer.” | 

“T am gone,” said the Young man, gayly, and 
bowing low to Carl and the Jady in yellow, he 
turned and walked into the room where the oth- 
ers were at cards. 

But Carl Spich stood with the purse of gold in 


of the Countess ;” and then he bowed again, a 
very low and stately bow. 

“No,” said Carl Spich. 

“You will not step aside with me ?” 

“No,” Carl Spich. 

“Then I must speak to you in the Countess’s 
presence,” said the other, in a quiet voice. “ You 
will be pleased to tell me why you publicly slight- 
ed her Highness, my cousin, before the whole 
court as you did a short time since ?” 

“ Perhaps the Count Nicholas can answer that 
question himself,” said the tall stranger. 

The dark gentleman shot a glance at the other, 
but he answered never a word. It was to Carl 
Spich that he spoke when he opened his lips 
again. “ Will you explain that which I ask” 
said he. 

The lady in yellow clasped her hands. “ Herr 
Count,” cried she—and she made as though she 
would go on her knees to the dark gentleman 
—“T beg, I beseech, I implore you to let his 
Highness take me to my coach! He will ex- 
plain all when he returns.” 

But still the dark gentleman stood looking at 
Carl as though waiting for his answer. “ Will 
you explain?” said he again. 

“No,” said Carl Spich. His knees smote to- 
gether as he spoke, and he trembled like a hare 
when it finds itself caught in the gin, for he 
knew that a web of trouble was being woven 
about him. His wits were, maybe, thick, but the 
thought had bored through them that he was a 
puppet in the hands of great.people, that he was 
dancing while somebody else fiddled. 

“You will not explain?” 

“No,” said Carl Spich. His heart was crum- 
bling away within him as he spoke, and there 
was a great humming in his ears. 

“Then, sir,” said the dark gentleman, “I will 
ask you to answer me in another fashion in the 
court-yard below ;” and he clapped his hand to 
his sword as he spoke. “The Countess Marga- 
retta will have to excuse you for a short time. 
Will vou come?” 

Carl Spich knew that this meant to go and 
fight with swords, His legs felt as slack as emp- 
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“HE STOPPED WHEN HE HAD COME CLOSE TO CARL.” 


his hand, staring about him, and wondering wheth- 
er or no all this was not a dream from which he 
was soon to awaken. 

The tall stranger stamped his club-foot. “ What 
is in the block!” said he. ‘“ Keep the purse, fool, 
but come—come if your neck #8 worth the saving.” 

“Yes, come,” cried the lady in yellow, clutch- 
ing him by the arm. “Three minutes to twelve, 
Herr Councillor. My father brings the other on 
the hour, so there is little enough time to lose. 
If we meet another chattering fool like the Baron 
we are all lost.” 

“Come! Do you hear? Come!” said the tall 
stranger again, and he shook Carl fiercely by the 
arm. 

Then Carl wakened, as it were, from a dream, 
and slipping the purse into his pocket, went on 
again, with the lady and the tall stranger, but he 
had more gold in his pocket than ever he had had 
in all of his life before. 

The three had not gone ten steps when of a 
sudden a dark slender young man strode out from 
the room beyond and came directly toward them. 
He stopped when he had come close to Carl, and 
stood directly in his path, with his arms folded. 
Carl felt the hand of the lady in yellow tremble 
like a leaf as it lay upon his arm. 

Then the dark gentleman spoke: “I have been 
seeking for you everywhere, and at last I have 
found you—with those I expected.” 

“No,” said Carl Spich, in a trembling voice, 
for he felt, though he knew not why, that there 
was great danger to him in this meeting. 

“With those I had expected,” repeated the 
dark gentleman, in a louder voice, and he looked 
Cari sternly in the eyes as he spoke. 

Then the tall stranger stepped forward. “Count 
Nicholas,” said he, “ you will not stay his High- 
ness now. He is in great haste, and—do you not 
sed ?—a lady present!” 

“T the lady,” the other, 
very low to her as he spoke. 
(he said this very scornfully) “ will step aside 
with me I will speak to him out of the hearing 


Ha he wowed? 
“ Tf this noble lord” 


ty sausage-skins, and he needed no bidding from 
the tall stranger to shape his answer to this. 

“No,” said he. 

The @her looked at him for a long while, and 
his lips curled in a contemptuous smile. He held 
a pair of gloves in his hand, and suddenly he 
raised his arm and smote Carl in the face with 
one of them. 

“Will you come with me now ®” said he. _ 

“No,” said Carl Spich, almost crying as he 
spoke. 

The dark stranger looked at him as though he 
would wither him body and limb where he stood. 
“T wish the Countess joy,” said he, in a voice 
that was as bitter as gall with the scorn in it. 
As he spoke he bowed very low to the lady ; then 
he turned on his heel, and strode away without 
looking around. 

The lady in yellow was as white as death, and 
the tall stranger’s pale face was paler than 
ever. 

“Come,” hissed he in Carl’s ear, and as he 
spoke he grasped-him by the arm, until poor 
Carl felt as though the bone was cracking. “Take 
his arm, Countess, and get him away if you can; 
there is no time to lose.” 

The lady in yellow laughed a bitter, ringing 
laugh. “If heads are going to fall, yours will 
be in the basket amongst them, Herr Councillor,” 
said she. 

As she spoke the castle bell tolled twelve 
o'clock. They entered the great room where the 
dancers were taking their places for the minuet. 
The lady in yellow was leaning upon Carl’s arm, 
and the tall stranger followed close behind them. 

Carl looked straight ahead of him toward the 
door at the other side of the room, for he was 
now as eager to leave the castle as he had been 
to enter it an hour before. Suddenly two figures 
appeared walking slowly in at the other doorway. 

an ‘in 
black; the other, it was as though Carl Spich’s 
image had stepped out of a looking-glass and was 
coming forward to meet him, for there he was— 


ed with gold, and all. 

The lady in yellow snatched her hand away 
from Carl’s arm, and when he looked around he 
saw that he was standing alone, for the tall 
stranger had vanished in the crowd, as thé lady 
herself had done. 

The next minute Carl Spich’s double caught 
sight of him. He stared blankly at him for an 
instant, and then he strode forward and stood 
close in front of him. There was a moment of 
silence so dead and so deep that you might have 
heard a feather fall to the ground. Carl Spich 
knew as well as though all the world had told 
him who it was that was standing face to face 
with him. 

“Who are you ?” said the other at last. 

Carl tried to answer, but the words would not 
come; his tongue clave to the roof of his mouth, 
and he felt a creeping in his scalp as though his 
hair was rising on end upon his head. 

“Who are you ?” said the other again. 

Then Carl found his tongue. “Herr Prince 
Fritz, I—I am Carl Spich, the blacksmith.” 


IV. 

Half an hour later Carl Spich was sitting in 
the guard-house in the court-yard of the castle, 
and a soldier with a musket was standing guard 
at the door. He could hardly tell what had pass- 
ed after he had answered the Prince’s question. 
Many other questions had followed, a crowd had 
gathered around him, and at last two soldiers had 
come forward and had led jim off. Here he was 
now, cooling his heels in OR guard-house. 
He had a great while for thinking, and the 
thoughts that he hatched were as black as crows. 
He knew that he was a fool, and that he had 
bred mischief, as fools oftentimes do; he knew 
that bad people had been using him for their 
tool, and he knew that bad people throw away 
their tools when they have done with them, and 
do not care where they may fall. What would 
they do to him? Shoot him, perhaps, or fling 
him into one of the dungeons that folks said ran 


everywhere under the old castle, like so many 

mole burrows, or sew him in a sack and tumble 
- him heels over neck from the high rock on which 

the castle stood. So you see, as I said, his 
thoughts were as black as crows. | 

After a great while a little gentleman dressed 
all in brown came with the captain of the guards 
and said that Cail was to go to the council cham- 
ber. 

** Now, Carl Spich, stir up thy wits !” said Carl 
to himself, as he arose from the hard bench 
where he had been sitting for all this long time. 
Then he and those with him went up several 
flights of stairs and through passageways until 
they came at last to a door beside which stood a 
soldier with a fixed bayonet. But during this 
time Carl had made up his mind to seem to be 
the fool that everybody thought him. “For,” 

~ said he to himself, ‘many a fool misses the pit 
that wise men fall into.” 

The little gentleman in brown spoke a word to 
the soldier, and then he and Carl entered, and the 
door was closed behind them. 

There was a long table with a red cloth upon 
it in the middle of the room. At the head of 
the table, in a great leathern arm-chair, sat the 
old gentleman with the blue ribbon across his 
waistcoat and the golden star on his breast. Be- 
side him sat Carl’s double, the young Prince 
Fritz. The little gray gentleman in black stood 
near to them. Six or eight other gentlemen sat 
around the table, and amongst them sat the tall 
stranger with the club-foot. 

The old gentleman at the head of the table 
bade Carl tell his story, which he did, as well as 
he was able, considering the fright he was in. 
They all listened silently to him while he spoke. 

“Who was it that brought you here ?” said the 
old gentleman when he had made an end of his 
story. 

“If it please you, Herr Lord,” said Carl, “I. 
thought it was the devil and his uncle.” 

Everybody smiled at this but the little gray 
gentleman in black and the tall stranger with the 
club-foot. 

“Do you not yet know who they are?” said 
the old gentleman. 

“‘ No, Herr Lord,” said Carl, “ only this, that one 
had a club-foot, and everybody called him Coun- 
cillor.” 

The tall stranger grew pale to the lips. 
is a lie!” said he, hastily. 

“Herr Lord,” said Carl, “I did not say that it 
was the gentleman; but he said it was not him; 
so, good! it could not have been him.” 

After this the tall stranger said nothing more, 
but he looked very much troubled. 

“The poor man is an \idiot, and does not know 
what he says,” whispered the little gray gentle- 
man in black to the old‘ lord, beside whom he 
stood. 
But Carl heard what he said, for his ears were 
sharp. “So many folk say,’ said he, “ but how 
does the Herr Lord know that? for I spoke no 
word to him in all of the time that we were in 
the coach together.” 

“Do you mean to say that I brought you here 
in my coach ””’ said the little gentleman, sharply. 

“Ah, no, Herr Lord!” said Carl Spich; “it 
was the other Herr Lord that brought me. You 
were only waiting for us at the end of the street, 
and you went away again as soon as I got out of 
the coach at the bottom of the castle steps. That 
was all.” 

The gentleman with the star on his breast 
looked very black at allthis. ‘Take him away,” 
said he. But as Carl was led out of the room he 
.heard the old lord say to the young Prince, “This 
all comes from your love of gaming, Fritz.” 

Then they took Carl back to the guard-house, 
and there he spent the night. 

The next morning Prince Fritz came to the 
guard-house where Carl was still lodging, and, 


“That 


sitting down, bade him tell his story all over 


face, figure, form, sky-blue court suit embroider- 


again. So Carl did as he was bidden, and the 
Prince listened to him silently until he had 
made an end. He looked very keenly at him all 
the time. 

“Wiser people have used you as a tool, Carl 
Spich,” said he; “nevertheless, I take it you are 
more of a knave than a fool. But, fool or no 
fool, keep your tongue silent concerning all this.” 

He spoke in such a tone that Carl never dared 
breathe a word cf what had befallen him, even to 
his wife, when he married Catherine Betzen six 
months later. 

Then the Prince told him that he was to be the 
castle farrier so long as he should hold his tongue, 
So, as Carl Spich was wise enough to tell nothing, 
his fortune was made. 

I know all about it, because a story -teller 
knows everything, even the inside ef people’s 
souls that they never see themselves. But every- 
body else said that he spent the night with the 
devil. 

EPILOGUE, 

So my story is told; and it only remains for 
me to gather up the loose -ends and to tie them - 
into a knot, as old women knot the threads at 
the toe of the stocking that they have finished 
knitting. 

Prince Fritz married the Duchess Marie. — 

Count Siegmund left the court soon after New- 
Year’s night. 

So did the Countess Margaretta, Kis daughter. 

So did Herr Councillor Faulk, with his club- 
foot. 

And now my knot is tied and my story ended. 


WAIFS AND STRAYS. 


Tue desire to read human character by exter- 
nal sigus has been felt in the world for a long 
time now. . The phrenologists have asserted them- 
selves most, and bumps on the skull have been 
the best trusted to indicate the workings and 
tendencies of the mind within. “Novelists and es- 
sayists of transcendental reachings have also ad- 
vanced the human thumb and the human back 
as give-aways of the mental and psychical com- 
plexions of persons. Mr. George Macdonald, 
lawyer and novelist, of London, for instance, 
speaks of.the infinite appeal and expression of a 
human back. He makes it out a sort of eloquent 
blind wall, calculated to affect any beholder. 
Finger-nails are the matters that explorers have 
most recently turned to as the indices of interior 
traits. Long and slender nails, it is said, show_ 
imagination, poetic feeling, and laziness; long 
and flat nails show good sense, gravity, and pru- 
dence; wide and short nails, anger, obstinacy, 
rudeness, and the love of controversy; dry and 
brittle nails, anger, cruelty, and fierce quarrel- 
someness ; curved and claw-like nails, hypocrisy 
and wickedness; soft nails, feebleness of body 
and mind; and bitten nails, dissipation and folly. 


If every cigar made in this country represent- 
ed a dollar paid toward the discharge of the na- 
tional debt, the debt would be gone in less than 
a year. Three billion @gars are manufactured 
here annually. Some are not very good, and this 
sort includes those of which four are seld for ten 
cents. 


The week before Christmas was marked by many 
violent exhibitions of nature. The Train swept 
down, the snow flew madly, and a blizzard out of 
Manitoba withered the city to the heart with its 
icy touch. Then New Haven Harbor was swept 
by an eight-foot tidal wave, and lower New York 
was flooded ankle-deep with rain-water shot into 
it-from the Brooklyn Bridge. But through all 
this, in rain and snow and flood and terrific bliz- 
zard, the little brown-coated English sparrows 
hopped defiantly about the streets, in fierce and 
buoyant health, looking for crumbs, 


The oldest American college student is said to 
to be a ministei _° |’ Gospel who entered the 
class of 1832 in the University of Vermont, and 
failing to complete the course, has entered the 
class of 1885, at the age of eighty-three years. 
If the old gentleman allows a few more classes 
to slip by him, bis friends fear that he will not 
graduate atail. They are solicitous jest he should 
continue to be one of the boys at the age of ninety. 


It has been discovered in Paris that ground 
glass is as good for floors as cut glass is for de- 
canters. It costs more than boards, but it gives 
promise of wearing forever, and it lets in lots of 
light. all the way down to the cellar. 


A Boston newspaper says that seal-skin sacques 
are now worn by carters’ wives and green-grocers’ 
daughters in that town, and that fashionable la- 
dies are no longer seen in them. Nobody with 
the least understanding will deny that anything 
is possible -in Boston, but it is still an axiom in 
New York that a green-grocer’s daughter with a 
seal-skin sacque is an object of intense envy to a 
fashionable lady who does not own one. 


One by one the blessed things of America 
creep into conservative England, and this is what 
the Saturday Review says in regard to the polit- 
ical terms of this free land: “ That ill-shaped 
verb ‘to gerrymander’ has recently been incorpo- - 
rated in the vocabulary of the contemporary pol- 
itician. In due course of time the British public 
may come to use a further variety of American 
political phrases. A British statesman may point 
with pride to his record, and he may denounce 
with vehemence and emphasis those who bolt the 
regular nomination and who do not vote the 
straight ticket. It may be that in a few years a 
little knot of party managers will prepare the 
slate, and that a little group of British mug- 
wumps, equally determined, will, rise in. their 
might and upset the carefully prepared. ma- 


chinery, and so break the slate.” 
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THE NEW ORLEANS EXPOSITION. 
L 


Tue plan for an industrial exhibit at New Or- 
leans in celebration of the hundredth anniver- 


sary of the first exportation of-American cotton . 


to England had been long discussed before the 
idea of so colossal an undertaking as ‘a universal 
exposition had been dreamed of. The latter pro- 
ject was an evolution of the former, a highly com- 
pléx enterprise developed from a simple one— 
simple at least in so far as its purpose was al- 
most purely special. After the attention of the 
merchants of the South had been strongly direct- 
ed to the industrial importance of expositions by 
Mr. Edward: Atkinson, it was decided by the Na- 
tional Cottén-Planters’ Association to celebrate 
the cotton centennial upon a very imposing scale 
at New Orleans in 1884. The subsequent ex- 
pansion of this purpose"into a far more colossal 
undertaking might not have had its actual incep- 
tion in any suggestion from Major E. A. Burke, 
but it was ¢ertainly from the moment he accept- 
ed the diregtorship of the enterprise that it began 
to assume @ really phenomenal character. A man 
whose public career bears witness to talents and 

al force of a very uncommon order, Major 
Burke’ : dy large burden of responsibilities 
as Louisi State Treasurer and as proprietor 
of. a greag daily newspaper did not deter him 
from aceg)ting the far weightier duties of the 
directoraiy ». As a journalist the Major had al- 


ready ast nished the somewhat old - fashioned 


ideas of t! | South by novel enterprises of a mag- 
nitude ut local Mient: he was the first 
to establia), a Southern daily worthy to compare 
with the g@yeat newspapers of the North; he had 
sent an exgedition of picked men to explore the 
Everglades 0), Florida, and, contrary to all expec- 
tation, had sc wed the mystery of that region; he 
had spent. mney with seeming recklessnes s in 
efforts to « pel commercial attention to Mexico, 
Central An ¢ ica, and the West Indies by means 
of Spanisit  jrrespondents and the publication 
of special Sp a edition’ of his paper, and bad 
finally succee His project to esiablish a reg- 
ular line of § wspapers under one general direc- 
tion from Me’ ‘ico city to the Northeast, gigantic as 
it might seem, was a serious business conception, 
arid will probably be realized ata later day. Under 
the management of ajman of such large ideas, it 
was naturally to be expected that the Exposition 
lan would expand “sito something surprising. 
ut the surprise so far exceeded the most hope- 
ful expectation thai) no little skepticism was 
shown, especially amll 1g the more provincial and 
old-fashioned populdfson of New Orleans. The 
undertaking, many dis:lared, was too gigantic and 
too costly to be competed in many years ; to talk 
of completing it in §’twelvemonth was contrary 
to common-sense! Weeks passed, and the very 
choice of a location |jad not yet been determined, 
and skepticism increased. But at last the signal 
was given, and the ehormous work began. A re- 
markable Swedish architect named Torgerson had 


‘ubdertaken to construct the largest exposition 


building that had ever been built, for the least 
sum ever expended upon such an erection. Under 
the efforts of three thousand laborers the prodi- 
gious skeleton of the edifice rose into shape, and 
day by day the fabric grew into solid beauty, like 
a ‘creation of magic. Skeptics vowed tlrat no hu- 
man architect could complete it with the materi- 
als at hand, and it was triumphantly finished be- 
fore their eyes, the largest single buiiding con- 
structed in modern times. Fancy thirty-three 
aeres under one roof—a million six hundred and 
fifty-six thousand and thirty square feet under 


, ceiling —without partitions! The Music Hall 


alone can seat eleven thousand people, vet the 
visitor who enters the gates has to ask his way 
thither. 

Though much exceeding the dimensions of the 
Crystal Palace of London, the single Main Build- 
ing of the Exposition is not interesting merely by 
reason of its enormity. It is really grandiose in 
style as in conception, with its immense Renais- 
sance facades, ita bannered towers, its miles of gal- 
leries, and the snow-white slopes-of its sanded 
roof gleaming between the blue of the sky and 
the green-gray tint of the walls. The choice of 
the Upper City Park for the site was an excellent 
ome, and it is doubtful whether so large a build- 
ing could have appeared to more picturesque ad- 
vautage elsewhere, with equal means of access by 
river and railroad. The fine groves of oak, ail 
tapestried with Spanish moss, remain to surprise 
the Northern stranger witli suggestions of Louisi- 
ana forest beauties, and the original charm of the 
locality has been greatly enhanced by the trans- 
plantation thither of a whole wood of orange-trees. 

But the Main Building is only one of many ex- 
traordinary edifices devoted to the international 
exhibit. That erected by the United States gov- 
ernment is also of uncommon magnitude (885 
feet long by 565 feet wide). The architect was 
the same wonderful Swede, and the style is simi- 
lar to that of the Main Building, but more har- 
monious in its proportions. A stracture intended 
to endure, and yielding to none in beauty, is Hor- 
ticultural Hall, a vast conservatory devoted espe- 
cially to the display of tropical flora, and destined, 
it is hoped, to form the nucleus of a New Orleans 
Jardin des Plantes. If has a length of 600 feet, 
& width of 194, and it#tentral part is lofty enough 
to shelier the tallest tropical palms. The build- 
ings erected by the Mexican government, under 
the supervision of Sefior De Ybarrola, also de- 
serve special meition in this necessarily general 
teview. One is a Moresque octagonal building of 
light and fantastic style, decorated with much ele- 
gant tracery, and with strong, bright coloring in 
the Arabesque manner. This-will be devoted to 
mineralogy. The other is constructed on the 
plan of an elegant hacienda, with a broad court 
beautified with Mexican flora and with foun- 
tains. 

Between six and seven hundred thousand dol- 
lars had been raised for the undertaking before 


. it had received full recognition from the Federal 


ment.and a government loan of one mill- 

Sacleaatonsly with this advance the whole 
plan and purpose of the enterprise was expanded 
to the utmost. American ministers and consuls 
abroad officially invited foreign governments to 
participate in the grand international display, 
while the managers of the Exposition advertised 
the project as no other undertaking had ever 
been advertised in the same space of time. In 
many instances advertising business was trans- 
acted by telegraph, and almost every foreign 
journal in the world shared in the work of noti- 
fication. Oriental governments, such as Persia, 
Siam, Japan, and China, soon manifested their 
interest in the enterprise, Europe promised even 
more than had been expected, and some twenty- 
four thousand applications for space were made. 
The Director-General had undertaken to accom- 
plish in less than twelve months, and with less 
than $1,700,000, what had been done by the Phil- 
adelphia Exposition in four years’ time with 
$7,000,000. Arrangements were made for the 
display of everything which could be displayed 
within the qwelve departments of agriculture, 
horticulture, pieciculture, mineralogy, raw and 
manufactured products, furniture and uphols- 
tery, textile fabrics, industrial arts, alimentary 
products, education, art, and natural history. But 
through all the enormous whirl of the business 
chaos which the Director-General had to fix and 
crystallize into orderly arrangement he had nev- 
er suffered himself to lose sight of the great 
purpose to which he had previously devoted his 
wealth and energies as a journalist—the devel- 
opment of Central and South American trade, 
and the establishment of more intimate commer- 
cial relations with Spanish America and the West 
Indies. This purpose has revealed itself admi-. 
rably in the completed plans of the Exposition ; 
for the Antilles and the sister republics will be 
industnally represented as never before, and the 
tropical and semi-tropical displays of various 
kinds will prove, I suspect, the most unique and 
attractives feature of the Exposition. 


Il. 

The opening was grand ;-its more important 
details have already been flashed over the-world 
by telegraph. I can not attempt to dweil upon 
the universal fluttering of decorations upon masts 
and buildings, the long military and civic proces- 
sions, the picturesque Mexican regiments with 
their bands playing strange national airs, the 
wonderful costumes of Oriental officials, the im- 
posing body of foreign and United States digni- 
taries, the outpouring by rail and river, the peal- 
ing of cannon, the messages of congratulation, 
the changes rung by a master ringer upon the gi- 
gantic chime of bells, the opening prayer of Tal- 
mage before a multitude of perbaps twenty-seven 
thousand people, the addresses, the gathering of 
Governors of States, the pressure by President 
Arthur's finger of that electric button in distant 


Washington which gave motien to the mighty . 


Corliss engine. All these matters have been ful- 
ly dwelt upon. I will only attempt to describe a 
few impressions. One of these was the impres- 
sion of immensity, a very singular one, due in 
part, no doubt, to the unique construction of the 
monstrous building in which the ceremony took 
place. Beneath those acres of roofing, among 
those bewildering vistas of pillars, in the presence 
of an ocean of faces, one’ felt like an insect. 
Above, around, on every side the booming of prep- 
aration:that dared not pause echoed and re-echo- 
ed like a storm, and from without came to us a 
surging sound as of seas, the murmuring of mul- 
titudes. 

But to many the most impressive feature of the 
occasion was the apparition of the creator of all 
this huge plan—an apparition greeted by one sol- 
id thunder-peal of applause from twenty thou- 
sand throats. The Director-General had been little 
seen upon the streets for a twelvemonth ; he had 
remaitied invisible to the public gaze, closeted with 
his duty. Rumors of the most extraordinary and 
sometimes of the most unjust kind had been free- 
ly circulated. about him, and without provoking 
him to the least momentary neglect of his respon- 
sibilities. He had conquered the skepticism, the 
indifference, or the selfishness of opposition by 
sheer firmness of purpose and force of will; and 
when he rose in the hour of his triumph to an- 
swer doubt by certainties, to confute false pre- 
dictions by irresistible facts, to present the grand 
buildings to the President of the Exposition body- 
corporate, Edmund Richardson, the greatest cot- 
ton planter, such a cheer went up that every tim- 
ber in all the edifice vibrated to the roar. The 
people of New Orleans seemed to comprehend 
the man at that moment better than they ever 
did before in presence of the majestic results of 
his energy ; there was sincere enthusiasm in those 
successive bursts of acclamation which drowned 
out all the multitudinous din of skilled labor 
without. 

But the Major stood before them, white as a 
‘ghost, thin, pale, the mere spectre of that vigor- 
ous brown-haired man who walked the city streets 
with so light and rapid a step only twelve months 
before. He seemed to have aged by a full score 
of years. He tried to speak, and the press re- 
ported fully the modest and manly address which 
he uttered. But the enormous audience, which 
had vainly striven to hear even the powerful voice 
of Doctor Talmage, failed altogether to hear 
the words of the Director-General. No human 
voice could fill that huge edifice. The people 
only saw the gray speaker's lips and hands mov- 
ing, only heard the multifold sounds of labor 
without, but applauded as sincerely and as furi- 
ously as they knew how. The very refusal of 
the building to render up the words dropped info 
it seemed to me a sort of dumb, grim compliment 
to the man whose voice was thus swallowed up 
by the very immensity of his own work. 

Larcapio Hearn. 

New Orctzans, December 17, 1884 


HORSFORD’S ACID PHOSPHATE, 


FOR SICK HEADACHE. 

Dr. N. 8. Reap, Chicago, says: “1 think it is a rem- 
edy of the highest value in many forms of mental a 
nervous exhaustion, attended by sick headache, dys- 
pepsia, and diminished vitality.—{ Adv.) 


* PERMANENT.” 
Turer are medicines which give only tem re- 
lief and then leave the sofferer worre off than 
especially in cases of d a. Remember ‘that this 


is not the wa se Brown's Iron Bitters. See what 

Mr. Gaines, of Gaines, 8. C., _—. abont this 

prince of ry “My wife has been greatly benefited 
»y it; she had been troubled with led with dpepepala for 

and now I believe she is a) ft also 

cures liver and kidney complaint, 


Wuen Sage's Catarrh Rem- 
edy curea.—[Adv. 


THROAT DISEASES 
Commence wirn 4 Coven, Co_p, on Sore Taeoart. 
** Brown's Bronchial Troches” give immediate relief. 
For Hoarseness and Catarrh they are beneficial. Sold 
only in boxes. Price 2% centa.—{ Adv.) 


THE HIGHEST MEDICAL AUTHORITIES CONCEDE 
Anglo-Swiss Milk Food to be the best-prepared food 
for infants and = ge Aak druggists, or write Anglo- 
Swiss Condensed Milk Co., 86 Hudson 8t., New York, 
for their mphlet, “ Notes regarding Use of Anglo- 
Swiss Milk Food.” we advertisement in next issue 
of this paper.)—[ Ado. 


BURNETT'S COCOAINE 
IIas received universal endorsement. No other prepa- 
ration possesses such remarkable properties for em- 
bellishing and etrengthening the hair and rendering 
it dark and glossy. It cures baldness and eradicates 
dandruff. Fravonine Extracts are the 
best.—{ Ado.) 


CATARRH CURED. 
A ouererman, after suffering a number of years 

from that loathsome disease, Catarrh, after trying 
every known remedy without success, at last found a 
a which completely cnred and saved him 
rom death. Any sufferer {rom this dreadfal disease 
sending a eelf-addreseed stamped envelope to Dr. J. A. 
Lawrence, 199 Dean St., Brooklyn, New York, will re- 
ceive the recipe of 


Hovsrxerrers, remember that each box of Electro- 
the fainous Silver Polish, has a yellow label. — 


No Christmas or New Year's Table shonld be with- 
out a bottle of Angostura Bitters, the world-renowned 
dele ma of exquisite flavor. Aek for the genuine ar- 
ufactured by Dr. J. G. B. & Sons. — 


ADVICE TO MOTHERS. 

Mas. Winsiow’'s Soorurne Syavur should always be 
used for children teething. It soothes the child, soft- 
ens the gums, allays all pain, cures wind colic, and is 
the best remedy for diarrhea. 25c. a bottle.—[ Adv.) 


ADVERTISEMENTS. 


BAKER’S. . 

Breakfast Cocoa. 

Warranted absolutely pure 
Cocoa, from which the excess of 
Oilhas been removed. It has three 
times the strength of Cocoa mixed 
with Starch, Arrowroot or Sugar, 
and is therefore far more economi- 


¥ BAKER & C0., Dorchester, Mass. 
BEFORE GOING. SOUTH 
Send for lilustrated Pamphlet of the 
NEW “ HOTEL WARWICK,” NEWPORT NEWS, VA. 
A most attractive and accessitiie Winter Resort. 
Address C. B. ORCUTT, 150 Broadway, N.Y: 


for $7.50. Just Published. = (ifustrated Cata ever 
of al of ing to of every both 


for cat and use, con pages and over 4000 
+. mail for 


PECK & 6N ER, 196, 198, 190 Nassav Sraxsr, N. 
Universally prescribed by the Facnity. 


A refreshing 
Fruit Lozenge 


appetite, bile, 


ral congestion, &c. 
GRILLON, 
Paria, 
usnal purgati 
nor inter- 


feres with Business or pleasure. 


Rambutea 
by all 


Best Periodicals for the Home. 


HARPER'S MAGAZINE. 


“THE GIANT OF THE MONTHLIES.” 
Subscription per Year, $4 00. 


The circulation of Harper's MaGazine has 
always been greater than that of any other peri- 
odical of its class in America; while in = 
it has outrun all the English magazines of its 


price. 

Notable novels are first printed in‘ its pages 
as serial stories. The most brilliant writers of 
America and Europe, in every department of let- 
ters, ate its contributors, while its illustrations 
are the best work of the mbst skilful artists and 
wood-engravers of our time. 


a5 model of what a family periodical should -be.— 
Evening Traveller, Boston. 
all the maguzines, this maintains the -highest 
standard of uniform 
Harper's Magazine ranke first in the world in cir- 
culation. Its history is a large part of the literary hix- 
ym of the nineteenth ceatury in America.—New York 
af Commerce. 
Tts ilinstrations are as superb as its articles are va- 
ried, racy, and instractive.—Christian at Work. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


‘A PICTURE HISTORY OF OUR OWN TIMES.” 
Subscription per Year, $4 00. 


Harper's WEEKLY maintains its position as the 
leading illustrated newspaper in America; and 
its hold upon public esteem and confidence was 
never stronger than at the present time. 

Besides the pictures, Harper's ty is full 
of good reading. It always contains instalments 
of one, occasionally of two, of the best novels of 
the day, with fine illustrations. Its short stories 
are bright and entertaining. Poems, sketches, 
and papers on important live topics by the most 
popular writers, and columns of humorous and 
— paragraphs, make it interesting to every- 


Its infinence has been always pure, healthful, and 
stimulating; and it is emphatically and in the highest 
sense what. it claims to be—a JOURNAL or CIVILIZza- 
on ued by any like pab 

ot exce or even eqna n e publica- 
tion iu the world.—Chi 4 

For years the Werxtuy A, enjoyed the distinction 
of being the best illustrated paper. in America, and 
every successive volume shows new strength and en- 
terprise. — Transcript. 


HARPER'S BAZAR. 


‘NO FAMILY SHOULD BE WITHOUT IT.” 
Subscription per Year, $4 00. 


Harper’s Bazar is the only paper in-the world 
that combines the choicest literature and the fin- 
est art illustrations with information about the 
latest fashions, methods of household adornment, 
and all the minor useful arts that are dear to the 
model housekeeper, and make home attractive. 
It weekly spreads before the eye not only a tempt- 
ing feast of stories, poems, sparkling essays, and 
art illustrations, but a constant variety of beauti- 
fully engraved fashion-plates and pattern-sheets, 
and by aiding ladies to do their own dressmaking 
saves many times the cost of its subscription. 


To take it isa matter of economy. No lady can af- 
ford to be withont it.—Chicago Evening Journal. 

It has become an established authority with the 
ladies of America.—N. Evening Post. 

Harper's Bazan is not only an authority in the 
world of fashion and on matters relating to the — 
but it alxo contains in every number an abundance of 


- usefal Ae reading of general interest.— 


HARPER'S YOUNG PEOPLE. 


‘THE BEST PERIODICAL FOR JUVENILE 
READERS.” 


Subscription per Year, $2 00. 


Harper's YounG has achieved double 
victory, in winning the approval of parents and 
the hearts of their children. No pleasanter or 
surer antidote to sensational juvenile literature 
could be placed in the hands of youthful read- 
ers than this popular journal for boys and girls. 
Pictures, representing the work of the foremost 
artists and engravers on wood, lavishly illustrate 
its pages; and it is as attractive as fine paper, 
legible type, and skilful printing can make it. 
There is nothing cheap about it but its price. 


A delightfal accumniation of stories, incidents, de- 
poetry can be found in Youne 

Prorue. is always attractive, not only to the 
little ones, bnt to the older ones.—N. F. 

An epitome of everything that is attractive and de- 
sirable in jnvenile literature.—Boston Courier. 

is charming little t is a weekly feast af good 

oe to the 3 ant 6 in every family which it 

visits.— Brooklyn Union 


Remittances should be made by Post - . Office 
Money Order or Draft, to avoid chance of loss. 


Postage Free_to all subscribers in the United States 
or Canada. : 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, New York. 
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GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878. 
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Fe cal. It is delicious, nourishing, 
strengthening, easily digested, and 
| ¥ admirably adapted for invalids as 
i, well as for persons in bealth. 
i 
| and ve 
| Price, cannot be beat. We give Lamp, Wick, Rediector, 
| 
or STEAR 
“HA: MACH ORGAN 
phia Magis Lanterns Wanted. 
Lundborg’s, Perfume, Eden. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Maréchal Niel Rose. 
Lundborg’s Perfume, Violet. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY. 


JANUARY 3, 1885. 


THN 


A CROSS (STREET) QUESTION. 


“One side!”* Which one? 


An Independent Newspaper of Dem- 
ocratic Principles, but not Controlled by 
any Set of Politicians or Manipulators ; 
Devoted to Collecting and Publishing all 
the News of the Day in the most Inter- 
esting Shape and with the greatest pos- 
sible Promptness, Accuracy and Impar- 
tiality; and to the Promotion of Demo- 
cratic Ideas and Policy in the affairs of 
Government, Society and Industry. 


Rates, by Mail, Postpaid: . 
$6 00 


DAILY, per Year - - - + + 

DAILY, per Month - - - - + + = 50 
SUNDAY, per Year - - - - - - = 100 
DAILY and SUNDAY per Year - - - 700 
WEEKLY, per Year -- 100 


Address, THE SUN, New York City. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 
OF MEAT. Finest and cheapest Meat Flavoring 
Stock for Soups, Made Dishes, and Sances. 
Annual Sale, 8,000,000 jars. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. An ipvalnable tonic. “Ie a success 
and a boon for which nutions should feel grate- 
ful.”—See “* Medical Presa,” Lancet,” &c. 

Genuine only with the fac-simile of Baron Liebig’s 
Signature in Blue Ink across the Label. The 
title “Baron Liebig” and photograph having 
been largely used by dealers with no connection 
with Baron Liebig, the public are informed that 
the Liebig Company alone can offer the article 
with Baron Liebig'’s guarantee of genuineness. 


LIEBIG COMPANY’S EXTRACT 


OF MEAT. To be had of all Storekeepers,Grocera, 
and Chemists. Sole Agents for the United States 
(wholesale only),C. DAVID & CO.,9 Fenchurch 
Avenue, London, England. 

Sold wholesale in New York by PARK & TILFORD, 
SMITH & VANDERBEREK, ACKER MERRALL, & 
CONDIT, MoKESSON & ROBBINS, THURBER, 
WHYLAND & CO., W. H. SCHIEFFELIN & CO. 


TIMKEN SPRINC VEHICLES! 


aS 


The Springs 

. we 0 

roads and fine of sitios. Manufecta 


Send six cents for postage, and re- 
| | f ceive free, a costly box of goods which 


ehicle made. 
with one per- 


will help all, of either sex, to more 

money right away than elze 

in this world. Fortunes await the workers absolntely 
Sure. At once addreas Tavs & Co., Augasta, Maine. 


sg JUST OUTER: 


thelarzeNo.iGi | 
Self-inker, with script outfit.for 

RINTING PRESS, $1; outfit.3!; 
SELF-INKER, 


with 4 script 


cnold 
Constable K3 Co 


FINE FURNISHINGS 
FOR GHNTLEMEN. 


The latest London and Paris style Neck 
Dressings, Dressing Gowns and Robes in 
Japanese Silk, Brocade Satin and Cloth 
Study and Smoking Jackets, Silk Mufflers 
and Handkerchiefs, Blanket and Flannel 
Bath and Steamer Robes, Fine Dress Shirts, 
Pajamas, Embroidered Suspenders, Street, 
Evening, and Driving Gloves, Wristlets, &c. 


A 19th 


FINE LINEN 
Writing Papers. 


Ir you want A Day Book MADEk, 

IF YoU WANT A JOURNAL MADE, 

Ir you WANT A CasH Book MADE, 

lf you WANT A LEDGER MADE, 

IF YOU WANT A RECOKD MADE, 

If you WANT -A CHeck Book MADR, 

If you WANT A SALES LOOK MADE, 

le YoU WANT PAPER FOR CORRESPONDENCE, 
Ir you want Parker For Letrex Heaps, 
Ie you WANT Papger For Note 

Ir you WANT Parer For Bitt Heaps, 

If you WANT WriTING PAPER FOR ANY PURPOSBR, 


ASK YOUR STATIONER OR PRINTER 


FOR *‘ LINEN’’ PAPER MADE BY 


CRANE BROTHERS, 
WESTFIELD, MASS., 


AND TAKE NO OTHER. 
BY ALL STATIONERS. 

Usep BY ALL BooxkBINDERS. 

Usep BY ALL LiITHOGRAPHERS. 

Usev BY ALL PRINTERS. 

SoLp BY ALL Paper DEALERS. 

It has received the HIGHEST AWARD at four 
Wok tp's Fairs, and is recommended by all using it. Our 
papers may be known by the Japanese Cranes, which are 
our trade-mark, and are in water- mark in each sheet. 
Send for sample books. 


Corset,... 3% 


Spinal Nursin 
alCorset, 2 75 


Spinal Abd 
™ Recommended by leading physicians, 
delivered free in the U.S. 
on receipt of price. Lady Agen aD 

Dr Corset 412B’ way, New York. 


ic Colored Engravin 
Scene from a new 


FRE 


To CHor 
IN COmse 


THERE WILL NO 


PZRFORMANCE THis} 
EVENING 


SUPER-NATURAL. 
Suira (of the Supes). “Say, Frenchy, wot’s the row with the s’praner ?” 
AupHonse (of the Chorus). “Parbleu! Madame have eat one big souper and cannot zing.” 
Smirn. “Eaten a big super! . Thunder! I heard her say she’d like to eat the tenor last 
night, but blow me if I thought she had the digestion for one of us.” . 


and have also secured 


the annexed Trade Mark. jj | 
Except the addition of our 
Trade Mark, &c., the 
the same as b 


BETTER SOAP 
WAS NEVER MABE, 
Nor prrer, not only for shaving, bet for all 
toilet purposes; and I spéak thus after years 
of personal and family use,” Rioz, 
td. Am. Christian Review. 
j Put up in square and rouna cakes: also, in 
pound bars. Ask your Drnzgist for it, or send. 
2c. stamp for trial sample. 
J. B. WILLIAMS & CO., 
Glastonbury, Ct. 


DOCTEUR PIERRE’S 
(OF THE PARIS FACULTY 
OF MEDICINE) 


Hygienical 


Preparations. <q 
SOLD 
EVERYWHERE. 
| 8 Place de 1’Opera, Paris. 
New York, Wholesale, 93 Grand Street. 
“Lowe my 
Restoration 


to Health 
, and Beauty 


to the 
Dy, CUTICURA 
<2 >) ” 
REMEDIES. 


ISFIGURING Humors, Humiliating Eruptions, 
Itching Tortures, Scrofula, Salt Rheum, and In- 
fantile Humors cured by the Cotioura Remenrea. 
Curioora Resorvent, the new blood purifier 
cleanses the blood and perspiration of impurities and 
poisonous elements, and thus removes the cause. 
Curtoura, the great Skin Cure, instantly. allays 
Itching and Inflammation, clears the Skin and Scalp, 
heals Ulcers and Sores, and restores the Hair. 
Cotiocra Soar, an exquisite Skin Beautifier and 
Toilet Requisite, prepared from Cutioura, is indis- 
pensable in treating Skin Diseases, Baby Humors, 
Skin Blemishes, Chapped and Oily Skin. 
Curtcura Remepyes are absolutely pure, and the 
only infallible Bloog Puritiers and Skin Beautitiers. 
Sold everywhere. Price, Cuticura, 50 cents; Soap, 
25 cents; Resolvent, $1. 
Porter Deve appv Curmioat Co., Boston, Mass, 


THE CELEBRATED 
RACINE BOATS 
and CANOES, 


ALSO ALL KINDS OF 


TREAK BOATS. 


LAPS 


THOS. KANE & CO., 
137 and 139 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


information about 
the Southwest. 


Maps, pamphlets, paper~, &c.,giving detailed informa- 
concerning Lands, Farming, Stock-raising, Fruit- 
growing, Mining, Manufacturing, &c., in Kansas, Colo- 
rado, New Mexico, Arizona,California,and Old Mexico, / 
sent FREE on application toC. B°Scumiptr,Commission- 


| er of Immigration, A. T. PF. R. R., Topeka, Kansas. 


We build to order anything in the boat line. é 


Invaluable for the Freshness and 
Beauty of the Complexion 
and the Skin. 


Vi CHARLES FAY, 
Vy Perfumer, 


© Rue de la Paix, 
PARIS. 


RICE POWDER “4y 


PREPARED WITH BISMUTH. 
SOLD EVERY WHERE. 


DS. 


GENERAL BEAUREGA 
MILITARY OPERATIONS. 


The Military Operations of General Beauregard 
in the War between the States, 1861 to 1865; 
including a brief Personal Sketch and a Nar- 
rative of his Services in the War with Mexico, 
1846-8. By Romany, formerly Colonel 
of the 18th Louisiana Volunteers, afterwards 
Aide-de-Camp and Inspector-General on the 
Staff of General Beauregard. In Two Vol- 
umes. With Portraits, &e. Vol. 1, pages xx., 
594; Vol. IL, pages xvi., 692. 8vo, Cloth. 
Sold (in sets only) throughout the country, 
exclusively by subscription, and delivered to 
subscribers at the following prices per vol. : 
Cloth, #3.50; Sheep, $4.50; Half Morocco, 
$5.50); Full Morocco, $7.50—payable on de- 
livery. 

No Sonthern writer has given us so large or go val- 
uable a store of historical matter and interpretative 
Tribune, 

Ove of the most important and entertaining con- 
tributions vet made to the history of the civil war. 
It can be accepted as authentic in-every partictilar. 
— New Orleans Picarrune. 

A singularly vivid and picturesqne presentation of 
some of the lending events of the war. * * * It-cer- 
rects a good many errors by means which leave no 
occasion for doubt or question.—N, F. Timea. 

An important historical work.—N. Y. Herald. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


Published by HARPER & BROTHERS, 
NEW YORK CITY. 

to sell our Rabber Printing Stamp Sam- 

PIG PAY pies free. Tayior Bros. & Co.,Cleveland,0. 

e, New, Embossed border Chromo Cards, all gold, _ 


ver, motto and band, name on, 10c,, 13 pka, $1. Agts’ 
samples, 10 cts. L. JONES & CO., Nassaa, N.Y, 
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Pasties | 
Spinal Misses Waist,.....$1 75 | 
Spinal Corset... | 
| | 
of an Ancient Initiation | 
discovered Egyptian Tablet, also, the large new 
illustrated Catalogue of Masonic books and 
' goods. with bottom prices ;ala0, an offer of very 
ucrative business to F. A. M. REDDING & 
| Masonic Manufacturers, 181 Broadway, New York | 


